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COMMUNITY RESETTLEMENT IN A DEPRESSED COAL REGION Ii 





THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNITY CHANGE: 
FROM COMPANY TOWN TO PLANNED RESETTLEMENT 


by 


F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. and R. C. Sheldon 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following monographic article carries a 
step further an interesting analysis of a planned com- 
munity rehabilitation project in the bituminous coal 
field. 

In this day when rehabilitation of communities 
in war-torn countries is of world importance, when 
backward communities the world over are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need to better themselves, 
this example of a community rehabilitation project 
started over ten years ago is particularly pertinent. 

Applied Anthropology has already published 
two installments of this study. The first article was 
published in 1941 (Volume 1, No. 1) and was entitled 
"Human Problems in Planning a New Community." 
It described the problem of developing effective 
human relations within a new community. The sec- 
ond article, entitled "Economic Problems of the New 
Community," discussed the problem of establishing 
economic relations outside the community. This was 
published in 1942, Vol. 2, No. 3. 

Because of the war years, this third install- 
ment below, has only recently been completed. This 
third article describes group organization in an old 
company coal town typical of the bituminous region. 
The old community is here described in order to 
show how specific knowledge of human relations 
within old communities can and must be used to guide 
administrators in planning new communities. The 
description demonstrates that this information can 
be gathered by simple objective methods, and that 
the facts so described are inescapable preconditions 
to the realization of planned rehabilitations. 

Later a fourth installment is planned to dis- 
cuss community resettlement within the larger frame 
of regional rehabilitation. The fourth study will point 
out how much an anachronism it is in industrial 
America today to choose a community rather than a 
region as the basic unit for rehabilitation. 





The name of the project is real, Penncraft, 
but the identity of the sponsors of the project, that of 
the typical "patch" described, and that of even the 
general location have all been left vague, in accord- 
ance with the traditional anthropological practice of 
granting anthropological science's subjects, where 
possible, a decent anonymity. The authors, none the 
less,are deeply indebted to the sponsors of the pro- 
ject, its management, the many persons of the re- 
gion, company, union, and community mentors of all 
kinds, who so graciously discussed their problems 
with them. They want to record their gratitude, if 


they cannot name those to whom it is due. 
OR 


A. THE PROBLEMS 


(1) A National Problem: In 1937 a new charitable 
corporation was formed to find a solution formass 
unemployment of stranded coal miners. Everyone 
knows that the coal industry had over-expanded dur- 
ing World War I and has been increasingly losing 
markets to coal substitutes, e.g., oil, gas, hydro- 
electric power. 

In the late 1930's for the first time in our 
history, mass unemployment throughout the country 
threatened our whole economy, and continuous mass 
unemployment threatened the bituminous coal miner. 
Although World War II and the post-war period have 
now remedied the situation, the present high em- 
ployment of coal miners is no cause for optimism. 

During the 30's, to keep workers! families 
from starving in the coal regions of the country, 
Government and private agencies gave money and 
food, coal companies extended credit, and many 
were employed on WPA projects or in CCC camps. 
Recognizing that these methods were temporary ex- 
pedients, many people were discussing fundamental 
reforms ranging from nationalizing the coal in- 
dustry to regional emigration. 
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Among these reforms, one, the introduction 
of subsistence agriculture among industrial workers, 
actually became a program administered by a Gov- 
ernment Agency, the Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads of the Department of the Interior.! The pro- 
gram consisted largely in establishing new worker 
communities, where workers could not only com- 
mute to their jobs but could also have enough land on 
which they could grow part of their own food supply. 
Although subsistence agriculture was the principal 
new element tobe added to the economic life of these 
stranded workers, the introduction of new industries 
was also played a part in the program. 

Some of the men who founded the private 
charitable corporation above-mentioned were among 
the original planners and administrators of the 
Government Subsistence Homesteads program. But 
after two year's work with Government, they had 
become dissatisfied with its (to them) inefficient 
execution of policies. These men felt that "the time 


was ripe for a private agency to develop practical 
techniques of rehabilitation." 

Considerable experience here and abroad 
provided the general basis for their plans"... self- 
help, subsistence production, retraining for new 
skills, and....development of the cultural life and 
economic activities of the community." By these 
statements, management wished to create a commu- 
nity of individuals who would: 


i. Help themselves by developing useful skills, 
cooperation, and leadership. 

ii. Develop a self-contained community by becom - 
ing self-sufficient socially and self-supporting 
economically as far as possible. 

iii. Serve as an experiment for developing, testing, 
appraising, and improving methods of resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation, The experiment 
wouldthus provide the experience for creating 
many more demonstration communities. 


l*see "4 Place on Earth” Russell Lord & Paul Johnstone, Editors, Bureau of Agric. Econ. UeS-A-, Washington, 


De Ce 1942. 
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(2) Human Problems in Starting a New Community. 
The first step of the charitable corporation towards 
the above goals was to choose a Field Staff who 
would hold the project as a mandate, so to speak, 
while training local leaders to take over as soon as 
the latter became competent. This was in 1937, 
As a second step, management bought a 200-acre 
abandoned farm on which to build their community, 
that they later called Penncraft, and selected from 
among numerous applicants the fifty families to be 
admitted (Fig. 1). It was planned to allot each of the 
families about one and a half acres to include their 
house, chicken coop with brooder house, small or- 
chard, and subsistence garden. The third step con- 
sisted inallthe new adult male members of the com- 
munity-to-be cooperating in the construction of 
their own four-to-six-room stone houses, By trad- 
ing labor with one another, the cost of each house 
and lot complete was kept to a figure of about $2000, 
thus demonstrating that low-cost houses for under- 
employed workers were a practical reality. 

As the fourth step, management set up many 
organizations: a farm, a sweater factory, a cooper- 
ative store, hand-loom weaving, and various com- 
munity associations--the latter to develop self- 
government and various social, semi-religious, and 
recreational activities. 

In 1938, during the second year of the pro- 
gram, the Corporation took steps to fulfill their aim 
of carefully working out rehabilitation methods. To 
aid them in performing this function, they turned to 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, and asked the cooperation of 
the Department of Industrial Research, under the 
direction of Elton Mayo. The management thought 
that the experience of that department, gained in in- 
dustrial and community studies, would provide an 
estimate of the methods used in the project and an 
analysis of the reasons for its success or failure. 
As a result, F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., a member of 
the department, undertook the study. 

As reported in Article I, above mentioned, 
many human problems developed within the new com- 
munity. Houses were built and gardens were culti- 
vated; but as the miners preferred to work on their 
own homes, cooperative work sometimes proceeded 
with great difficulty. The homesteaders in general 
preferred to buy at the coal-company stores, where 
prices were notoriously high, rather than at the co- 
operative store. The sweater factory had difficulty 
in getting workers, in spite of the fact that the miners 
knew that the mines were being worked out and that 
a new industry would have to be instituted to provide 








income. The Homesteaders'! Association received 
only rudimentary support. Most homesteaders were 
reluctant to take charge of the community activities, 
and those that tried usually gave up, thus leaving the 
management staff in control of all community gov- 
ernment. The dances were poorly attended; and 
numerous projects were started only to be abandoned. 
What was the reason for the miners! resistance to so 
many improvements that would benefit them directly? 


(3) The Problem of Changing Old Community Customs: 
One obvious answer was that the break with life as 
lived in their old communities had been too sudden. 
Many homesteaders had said that in their former 
communities there were hardly any community ac- 
tivities. "You didn't know many people" or "there 
wasn't much goin' on" were comments frequently 
heard, 

It was an obvious assumption, then, that the 
change from the old community customs to the new 
was too abrupt. But precisely what were these old 
community customs that prevented community co- 
operation? To find out, it was decided to live in one 
of these communities and become familiar with the 
life of the miners, their leaders, and organizations. 
It was hoped that this knowledge might not only ex- 
plain why these coal miners resisted cooperation but 
also suggest what to do about it. 

Accordingly in the fall of 1939, F. L. W. 
Richardson, Jr., made a reconnaissance of the local 
coal-town communities from which the Penncraft 
miners had come, and R. C. Sheldon carried out the 
study in the summer of 1940, A company town, here 
called Evelyn, was selected as the most promising 
for study because it was fairly representative, as we 
shall see, and because five Penncraft families had 
come from there. The writers are grateful to these 
former Evelyn dwellers for helping the investigator 
become accepted in the patch. Many valuable weeks 
were thus saved. Because it was possible to devote 
no more than one summer to this investigation, it 
did not prove feasible to study more than this one 
coal community in any detail, though a cursory ac- 
quaintance was gained of others. Although observa- 
tions were made only during the summer months, 
care was taken to interview regarding seasonal 
changes in community activities especially during 
the winter. According to these interviews, no sig- 
nificant seasonal differences occur to contradict the 
conclusions reached. 

The results of the investigation are set forth 
below, first a description of the old community and 
second the application of this knowledge to the prob- 





lem of change. Much of this information and analy- 
sis was conveyed to the Community Management in 
1$40 and 1941, Although the usefulness of this study 
may now no longer apply to Penncraft, it is believed 
that the experience gained will prove helpful to ad- 
ministrators and social scientists interested in 
other community programs. 


B. EVELYN #2--THE COMPANY TOWN 


In the locai terminology of the Penncraft 
area, 2 company coal town is called a patch. They 
are scattered throughout the countryside. A patch 
is a country slum with rows of identical delapidated 
houses and privies. Located close to a mine opening, 
they are close to the mine's slate dump and coke 
ovens. A slate dump is a huge black smouldering 
mountain of mine refuse, and coke ovens are rows 
of small beehive -like brick structures for converting 
coal into coke. In good times with the wind from the 
right direction, thick smoke rolls out these burning 
coke ovens to smother the patch in a cloud. Around 
these coke ovens and slate dumps, the ground is 
scarred because of fumes that kill and wither the 
vegetation exposing the bare ground to gullying by 
rain. 

Patches consist of cheap, three-to-six room 
frame houses, either double or single. A company- 
owned store is the main store of the community, and 
each patch usually has a postoffice. Patches were 
all originally owned by the companies, and rent for 
the houses was taken out of the wages of miners 
when they were working or charged against future 
earnings when they were unemployed. But by the 
time of the study in 1940, some companies had, upon 
the exhaustion or near exhaustion of their mines, 
sold off their houses mainly to former employees 
and other miners. This was the case with Evelyn, 
the patch selected for this study (see figure 1), but 
the company had only begun selling the houses less 
than two years previously, and they had not yet sold 
all of them. 

As explained in Article II, some of the coal 
mines are small and operated by independent pro- 
ducers and some are large, usually operated by a 
subsidiary of one of the big steel corporations. 
Evelyn, the patch under discussion, was intermediate 
in size and operated by an independent producer. 
The company houses on the Evelyn property were 
divided into two patches, #1 and #2, a half a mile 
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apart and separated by a deep valley in which were 
located the mine shaft, office buildings, and coke 
ovens (see Fig. 1 again). The mine at that time was 
virtually exhausted, but coal was delivered to the 
mine's beehive coke ovens to be turned into coke, 
and the men were employed. In a private report of 
the project it has been said: "When the smoke hangs 
low there is money in circulation and the region 
feels good; when the smoke goes away and there is 
not dirt enough to notice, money ishard to come by, 
but nobody seems greatly cast down, assuming that 
another miracle is on its way. Thus far it has al- 
ways come." 

The start of World War II was just another 
one of these miracles, for good times again returned 
to this coal region. Steel production was booming, 
and coal converted into coke was needed to smelt the 
iron ore. The old-fashioned beehive coke ovens all 
over this coal area were ablaze twenty-four hours a 
day, lighting the sky in all directions. Smoke filled 
the air, rolled up from the valleys smothering the 
patches in a heavy cloud. But to the miners this 
air was not foul; it was the unmistakable sign of 
prosperity. 

At Evelyn, some worked in the coke yards, 
some inthe mine, while the rest commuted to other 
mines in the region. This study concerns itself 
only with one of the Evelyn patches, #2, located on 
the west side of the valley, and any reference to 
Evelyn#1 will be specifically qualified; thus the term 
"Evelyn" as here used will refer to Evelyn #2 only. 

Evelyn may be considered a typical patch of 
this region. For example, in size, Evelyn appeared 
to occupy a middle position. It was a community of 
146 families, living in closely packed houses on 
eight streets. Regarding distance from cities, 
Evelyn likewise occupied a middle position. This 
consideration is important, for one can assume that 
people living close to a city participate largely in the 
city's activities, thus reducing the incentive or need 
to develop their own independent activities. 

However, in two important respects, Evelyn 
was not typical: (1) it was a "high-class" patch, 
having no Negroes and a relatively high percentage 
of "Americans"2 as opposed to "foreigners," i.e., 
immigrants other than from the British Isles. (It 
was typical, however, inthe sense that the two groups 
were more or less segregated, Americans predomi- 
nantly in the upper part, and foreigners in the lower 


**Henceforward this localism, despite its invidiousness, will be employed in the article "Americans" being 
used for majority group or native-born persons and foreign nationality names being used for persons of local 
ethnic minorities. 
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(for example see Fig. 2). The natural tendency for 
segregation was apparently reinforced by an old 
policy of the mine management to put a foreigner in 
the lower part of the patch unless he needed a large 
house because of his large family.) (2) Evelyn had 
more organizational life than most patches, and thus 
approached the Penncraft ideal, perhaps a little 
closer than most patches. People in the area, as 
previously mentioned, claimed that most of the 
patches had almost no organizations at all, and those 
that existed were neither active nor well patronized. 
Evelyn, on the other hand, had a few moderately ac- 
tive organizations, It is important, therefore, to 
remember the relative position of Evelyn in this re- 
gard. 

Before systematically discussing the organi- 
zations in Evelyn, we will first present the history of 
the patch. It is thoroughly typical of this region, and 
a proper appreciation of this history is essential for 
any real understanding of life in the patch. 


I. Historical Sketch of Patch Organizations 

1, Initial Period of Prosperity, 1907-1919. 
The Evelyn mine was opened and the construction of 
the houses begun in 1907. Since no systematic in- 





Figure 2 


Family f: The example of the charting of relation- 
ships developed for studying the organization of the 
patch. Subject family consists of father, mother, 
three boys (aged 15, 17, and 20), and a small girl 
of about 9. Arrow 1 runs between the heads of both 
families, who are brothers. Arrow 2 runs likewise 
between the heads of families. Since the heads of 
families a and b broke off their relationship, b 
and f have grown more friendly. Arrows 3 and 4 are 
on the map by virtue of a single visit each. The 
pair of arrows 5 is an over-the-back-fence rela- 
tionship between the womenof the two families, but 
in the wintertime they sometimes play cards to- 
gether. Arrow 6 is the relationship of the 20-year 
old boy to another boy of similar age. The second 
boy has a car, and the two go out with girls to- 
gether. Arrow 7 represents a girl who spends half 
of her time in the subject family's house. This 
relationship started two years ago when the girl 
was accused of "framing" the Evelyn school prin- 
cipal so that he lost his job, and no one in the 
patch would have anything to do with her except 
this family. Arrow 8 represents this girl's younger 
brother, aged 12, who runs around with the 15-year 
old son of the subject family. The children living 
in or constantly visiting the house are all card- 
playing addicts, and there are always enough of 
them around to play, a fact which tends to hold 
them together. Arrow 9 is a visiting relationship 
between "American" wives. 


vestigation into the early history of Evelyn was 
undertaken, the following introductory account prior 
to 1922 can be nothing more than sketchy and is, in 
part, reconstructed from general accounts of the 
region. 

The miners lived on a hillside or hilltop, 
from where they descended to the valley for work in 
the mine or coke yards. Here also was the company 
store where each family did most of its buying, and 
nearby was a local school, perhaps serving only 
childrenfrom one patch. On weekends, the men con-~ 
gregated in nearby cities and towns buying luxuries 
and filling saloons to overflowing. On Sundays many 
stayed home from church simply because there were 
frequently no nearby churches of their denomination 
with priests speaking their language. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
period was the rapid turnover in population--families 
moved from one mine to the other seeking higher 
wages and better conditions, for labor was in great 
demand. For most families, this mining life was new 
and in direct contrast to the village life many had 
left in Central Europe. Possibly several families 
had come together from the same village but appar- 
ently after a few years in the coal fields, many 


driftedapart. Eachfamily was on its own. Jobs were 
plentiful, labor scarce. The miners were therefore 
transient employees of any company, transient com- 
municants in any church, and their children transient 
students in any one school. In short they resembled 
nomadic bands. As many were aliens speaking little 
English and denied the rights of American citizen- 
ship, they were little more than serfs of the coal 
companies. The only organization of which they were 
permanent members, their only stable relationships 
with people were with the members of their im- 
mediate families. 

2. Post-War Strikes and Depression 1919- 
1927. The conditions above described existed from 
the date of the opening of the mine in 1907 till after 
the end of the first world war, at which time the 
whole picture changed. The demand for coal less- 
ened; the industry had fatally over-expanded during 
World War I and was faced with a serious retrench- 
ment, Between the coal companies there was cut- 
throat competition. Markets had shrunk, and the 
first to go were the small marginal mines. There 
was an industry-wide wage reduction. With fewer 
job opportunities and less chance for saving, miners 
moved less from mine to mine. Most families be- 
came temporarily anchored to one mine and one 
patch, except perhaps forone short period of relative 
prosperity around 1923. 

The reduced pay had many repercussions 
other than anchoring the population. In the first 
place, the miners had little money to spend in the 
towns and less chance to convene in saloons. Fam- 
ilies became neighbors for longer periods of time. 
The men spent less time in the mines and more time 
hanging around the patch. As a result prea got 
better acquainted and organized activities,” the most 
spectacular of which were the sirikes of 1919, 1922, 
and 1927, with that of 1922 being the longest and 
bloodiest. 

Although none of the miners in the Penncraft 
area were unionized in 1922, nevertheless they went 
out on strike inanattempt to join the union and raise 
wages. A bitter fight ensued. The companies fought 
the strike with all the weapons at their command. 
They shipped in armed guards, watchmen, and strike- 
breakers on the one hand, and on the other they 
brought, from down south, Negroes to work the mines, 
Thousands and thousands of Negroes were shipped 
into the Penncraft area during this period. In one 
mine in the area, the superintendent was sent south 
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to recruit trainloads full of them. At the same time 
as these colored families were streaming in, many 
of the miners and their families were evicted and 
with all their household goods piled on wagons they 
looked like belated pioneers heading west as they 
left their patch homes. 

The armed guards at the entrances to the 
patches established barriers to preverit comings and 
goings. The companies employed government com- 
missioned police, called"yellow-dogs"by the miners, 
armed with nightsticks and guns to break up all 
gatherings of the miners and keep track of where 
every miner who ventured outside his house went. 
The miners say that the "yellow-dogs" would never 
allow more than two people to be on the street to- 
gether at one time, and that if a "yellow-dog" saw a 
light in a house at a late hour he would come in to 
see if a meeting was going on and to send the user 
of the light to bed. Every miner taking part in a 
picket line was dumped unceremoniously out of his 
house; even troops were used to break up picket 
lines. Finally John L. Lewis signed the Jacksonville 
Agreement with the coal companies and the union 
miners went back to work, But the miners in the 
Penncraft area were not yet unionized. For them 
the Jacksonville Agreement did not apply--the strike 
had failed and they were resentful. They blamed the 
government for sending militia against them. 

Contrasting the roles played by the govern- 
ment in the 1922 and 1933 strikes (roles to be men- 
tioned below) it is pertinent to point out that since 
the opening of this coal field in the early 1900's, 
more and more miners were becoming citizens, and 
thus slowly filling the lower ranks of local, state, 
and national political organizations. Although un- 
successfully challenged in 1922, the companies: 
monopolistic control over the miners' lives was 
gradually weakening. In 1933, ten years later, the 
miners were finally successful in organizing a union, 
largely through their influence as constituents of the 
state and national political organizations. What the 
miners had not been able to do as workers in a pri- 
vate company, they finally succeeded by virtue of 
being voters and citizens in state and national gov- 
ernments. 

As already mentioned, other organizations 
besides the union were attempted at Evelyn during 
this period, At leastfive church groups were started 
in the patch: Baptist, Methodists and Presbyterians, 
Christian Church and its affiliated Missionary Society 


3*we have found no one who knows of Evelyn organizations, other than the company and the school, prior to 1922. 
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(at the end of this period or beginning of next), and 
Nazarene Church, but the three former were all 
short-lived. And, between 1923 and 1926, a few 
Evelyn people belonged to the Ku Klux Klan organ- 
ized in a neighboring town. Doubtless it grew up 
because the coal companies had imported Negro 
strikebreakers from the south, and because miners 
were evicted from company houses for being active 
in the strike. With the failure of the strikes, and 
the union, the importation of trainloads of Negroes, 
and the numerous evictions the Ku Klux Klan was 
one final attempt to regain security. However, the 
fact that there was not a specific Evelyn Klan sug- 
gests that it was not locally very important, even 
during its short life. 

3. Temporary Return to Prosperity 1928 and 
1929. Around 1928, the work in the mines began to 
pick up and a relative period of prosperity ensued. 
Population turnover again began with the consequent 
features mentioned for the first great period of 
prosperity prior to the early 1920's. But it only 
lasted for a.short period before the great depres- 
sion of 1929, 

4, The Great Depression of 1929-1939. For 
the next ten consecutive years from 1929-1939 most 
mines in the Penncraft area never fully recovered. 
Not until the start of World War II in September 1939 
was there again a mine boom. During the 1929-1939 
depression, population turnover again came to a 
standstill, with results similar to those outlined for 
the 1919-1927 period. Work was curtailed and, for 
long periods, practically ceased. The miners had 
no money to spend either on necessities or amuse- 
ments in the towns; in fact, around 1932 many were 
near starvation, More organizations were started 
as the depression was longer. These will be dis- 
cussed presently. 

5. World War Il and Renewed Prosperity 
1939- ? . Coal mining in the Penncraft area is 
closely geared to world conditions. In September 
1939, with the German army rolling through Poland, 
with England declaring war on Germany, the steel 
mills were flooded with orders. They in turn needed 
coke to smelt iron into steel, so they rushed orders 
for more coal into the mines of the Penncraft area, 
A mine boom was again beginning. Prosperity had 
returned. 

Unlike the former periods of prosperity, 
there was no prospect of population turnover at the 
Evelyn patch, as most company houses and lots had 
recently been sold to the resident miners. Thus the 
patch dwellers became less mobile--the company 
more mobile with its surface and subsurface assets 


liquidated. At present although the mine is ex- 
hausted, coal is shipped in to be converted to coke 
in the company's beehive ovens. When steel orders 
start falling off, the company will be in a better po- 
sition to pull out with the bulk of its physical assets 
and responsibilities liquidated. 

Between the founding of Evelyn in 1907 and 
the summer of 1940, thirteen Evelyn organizations 
are known to have flourished. For coal patches of 
the region in general, this number is quite large. 

Naturally there existed other organizations 
close by or in neighboring towns, such as churches, 
schools, stores, and beer halls, but in these the 
Evelyn members usually formed only a small minor- 
ity and are, therefore, not considered Evelyn or- 
ganizations proper. Of the thirteen known Evelyn 
organizations, we willdiscuss only ten, namely those 
started during or since the late 1920's. The three 
short-lived and long defunct church organizations, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian, started in the 
early '20's will be omitted for lack of evidence. 

Of the ten organizations to be discussed, three 
are patronized by residents of both Evelyn #1 and 
Evelyn #2, but the remaining seven are patronized 
almost exclusively by residents of Evelyn #2, the 
particular patch under study. It will be remembered 
that both patches are about one-half mile apart and 
separated by a deep valley. The three organizations 
patronized by residents of both Evelyn #1 and #2 
will be discussed first, namely the company, the 
union and the Townsend Club. 


II, Organizations Embracing Two Patches--Evelyn 
#1 and #2, 


1. The Company. From the opening of the 
mine in 1907, the company has not only run the coal 
mine, but like most companies in the area, it has 
run the two patches through ownership of the houses, 
streets, and land. Members of top management live 
and work in a distant city leaving the mine and 
patch under the direct supervision of a local hired 
management. In its role as landlord, the company 
assumed the responsibility of erecting, leasing, and 
maintaining all dwellings; building and maintaining 
roads; not to mention providing, organizing or ini- 
tiating all kinds and manner of community services 
such as a general store, post office, fire department 
and police surveillance. In short, the company has 
not merely been a business, but a town government 
as well, 

Historically this industrial feudalism grew 
up to fulfill a definite need, In the early 1900's when 


the coal was discovered in this area, it was a sparse- 
ly populated farming area. To mine the coal, people 
had to be imported and housed. Europeanimmigrants 
were thus brought in and company towns built. Asa 
law unto itself, the company met a situation speedily 
and effectively. 

Upthrough World War I, times were booming. 
The immigrants were receiving fantastic sums to 
spend compared to the cash they had handled in Eu- 
rope. Moreover, community services were supplied 
them with little effort on their part--the store was 
near, the house repaired, the roads kept up. Thus, 
miners were unencumbered with property --all they 
had to do was mine more coal, the company took 
care of the rest. 

The system apparently worked to the satis- 
faction of company and miners until the post World 
War I period in the twenties. What with industrial 
warfare and depressions, a resentment between 
company and miners grew and deepened. The miners 
came to concentrate their resentment on the super- 
intendent. He was the local representative of man- 
agement farthest removedfrom them in the hierarchy 
and farthest removed from them in daily life. He 
rarely contacted them unless perhaps to give them a 
“cussing out for twenty minutes." Such erratic ex- 
cesses in supervision were never tempered by 
friendly association during off-hours. 

Years of company rule and community leader- 
ship have inhibited the natural development of local 
leaders among the miners. This has not only acted 
indirectly because of shift work, high turnover, etc. 
but directly from company spies. For years miners 
had to be careful what they said to their very 
buddies,4 for fear that their remarks would be re- 
ported to management. Even today there are stories 
of discrimination against men because of their union 
activities. Although probably in a limited way only, 
suspicion inhibits talking today, it is nevertheless a 
remnant of the old times; and it may help to keep 
alive some of the former types of relationships. 

The development of leadership is further in- 
hibited not only by the company performing all com- 
munity functions above ground, but also by the work 
organization in the mine below ground. Below 
ground, in the mine proper, there is very little con- 
tact between the miners. They work in isolated 
parts of the mine in groups of two or three at most. 
A cutter and a scraper work together on a machine 
which moves around between different pairs of 
loaders. There is, however, little interchange be- 


4-viners usually work in pairs. 
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tween the loaders and cutters, for the latter serve 
only a limited number of loaders. Moreover, the 
machines make a considerable racket, and the load- 
ers dislike idling, for they are paid by the load. 
Transportation men likewise have a limited contact 
with loaders, track-layers, and timbermen. Of 
course, the bosses constantly make rounds, tell the 
men what to do, and "cuss them out." The men thus 
become conditioned to small groups and responding 
to few others but company bossés. 

Even relationships between buddies are rarely 
established sufficient to last outside the mine. At 
Evelyn we know of only one buddy relationship being 
retained in ordinary life. Most miners say that if 
they see their buddy on the street, they nod and pass 
by. As one miner said, "It's not who you work with 
at all. It's mainly who you live near." 

As already mentioned, there was a dearth of 
organizations prior to 1922. The mine itself con- 
sumed most of the time and energy of the miners. 
Apparently it was about the only general Evelyn or- 
ganization and to this day it is the only one including 
as members both bosses and miners. Since 1922 
and particularly since the beginning of the 1929 de- 
pression, the control of the mine hierarchy has been 
diminishing. The reason for this decline and the 
consequent rise of other organizations will now be 
taken up. 

2. The Union. Similarly, as in the case of 
the company, the union local includes members from 
both Evelyn patches and similarly the local repre- 
sentatives report through higher officials to top 
union management inthe head office of a distant city. 

Although judged by accomplishments, the 
union has been a successful organization, it was not 
effective during the summer of 1940. Naturally with 
the mine about worked out, there could be but little 
future for this particular local. At the last meeting 
attended (August 1940) the local leaders were build- 
ing up an issue beyond the interest of their members. 
For example,a heated argument arose over the coke 
ovens. Some workers on these ovens were being 
told by the company to start work later in the morn- 
ing than the time specified on the company-union 
contract, so as to be still at the ovens late in the 
afternoon to fix any machinery that might have 
broken down. The arguers, all former or present 
office holders, continued arguing despite the fact 
that they were in apparent agreement. As for the 
workers on these ovens they apparently did not care 
at what time they went to work, so long as they got 


Each man is called the buddy of his partner. 
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their eight hours of work. Out of at least seventy- 
five miners present at the beginning of the argument, 
no more than seven had any part in it. Most of the 
others gradually drifted away. 

During the most active days of the union, when 
it was first being formed, up to half of the 800 mem- 
bers attended meetings. It is hard to say how many 
attend now, for men are constantly walking out of the 
meeting. There are two meetings per month; the one 
in the middle of the month starts with about fifty 
members present and ends with about twelve, in- 
cluding the officers, and the one at the end of the 
month starts with about a hundred and ends with 
about twenty. As the latter meeting is held on the 
last Sunday of the month, the night shift can be pres- 
ent, which fact explains the greater attendance, 

From the beginning, the miners had been 
poor organizers. The 1933 strike began with a few 
miners walking out and the rest following suit, but 
many men remained working the first day ignorant 
of the fact that there was a strike going on. Thus 
there was not all-inclusive organization before the 
strike. As soon as the strike started, there was a 
meeting of miners, and the general organizing began. 

The miners had been driven to desperation 
both by extremely long hours with very low pay® and 
prolonged lay-offs. There were actually three 
strikes: April 22-28, July 27-August 5 and Septem- 
ber 15-October 27. Evelyn was the second mine in 
the area to strike at this time. As some said, "We 
figured we might as well starve out of the mine as in 
it." This time they were successful, the union was 
organized, and the company signed a contract. 

The main reason the organizing was success- 
ful was that the Government troops this time were 
sent to protect the miners against company men and 
"yellow dogs." But even so, one man from Evelyn 
was shot to death while picketing another mine. A 
secondary reason was that the miners had had a 
chance to know one another better in 1933 than in 
1922. For almost four years previous, from 1929- 
1933,the turnover in patch population had practical- 
ly ceased. 





During the strike, the men worked together 
feverishly to make it effective--picketing their own 
miie, picketing other mines, planning tactics, con- 
tacting the CIO, and. dealing with company officials. 
Inevitably out of this division of labor and out of 
these repeated activities, leaders became more im- 
portant, in turn producing greater internal conflict 
and rivalry. At Evelyn, for example, neither the 
first president nor vice-president would take a sub- 
ordinate position, till the vice-president was finally 
ousted. But the end result was an organization of 
followers and leaders. 

By the summer of 1940 there was little that 
the union members could do. There was no crisis, 
little action, no significant repeated activities; and 
the mine was near exhaustion. Consequently, most 
of the miners never attended the union meetings, and 
the vast majority of those who did never talked. For 
many years the fines levied for not attending at least 
one meeting a month had kept the union attendance up, 
but in recent’times this regulation had been relaxed. 
However, a strong influence existed to keep the local 
active and that was the prestige and power of the 
national organization. 

In 1933 apparently, the national union did not 
send organizers into some of the patches of this 
area until after the strike had started, but the very 
existence of the union was a strong factor in influ- 
encing the men to organize. The companies could 
have imported men to break isolated strikes, but 
wholesale strikes backed by the national union was a 
different matter. At present the higher union officials 
assume much of the leadership. Just as in the case 
of company officials, the authority assumed by the 
union district officers has perhaps inhibited the de- 
velopment of local patch leaders. But on the other 
hand, were it not for the stimulant of these outside 
leaders, the Evelyn local would have been even less 
active, if not defunct. 

3. The Townsend Club. As in the case of the 
company and the union, the Townsend Club, (a pres- 
sure group to get government benefits for old people), 
was started and has been kept functioning through 


5* according to workers, there are authenticated instances of miners receiving a bag of flour from relief and 
being refused credit at the company store for a cake of yeast with which to make bread from the flour. 
There is at least one instance of a miner working eighteen hours one day and coming out of the mine owing 
the company five cents for blasting powder and rent of the miners' lamp. The miners were paid only for the 
cars of coal they loaded, and this man had spent all day clearing out slate, timbering, and laying track, 
for which he was paid nothing, although these were necessary operations. 
day was common. The miners had to accept this situation or lose their jobs entirely. 


Twelve to eighteen hours' work a 
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the stimulus of top officials of the national organiza - 
tion of Townsend Clubs. Similarly the Townsend 
Club has recruited members from both patches, 
Evelyn #1 and #2. 

The Townsend Club was started by outside 
organizers in 1938. Beginning with fifty-four mem- 
bers, the club rapidly reached a point where only 
seven or eight came to the meetings. It was failing, 
in 1940, because it was an attempt at organizing too 
many people without any activity to bring them re- 
peatedly together. The president was from patch #1, 
and the vice-president from #2. The activity, mainly 
talking at meetings, was insufficient to establish 
new relationships, and the outside organizers were 
not there long enough. When the latter left, inertia 
was too great and virtually all members sank back 
into their routine patch life. Although not officially 


disbanded, the club was quiescent in 1940. 
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We have now presented the three Evelyn or- 
ganizations whose members came from both Evelyn 
#1 and #2. None of these three organizations, com- 
pany, union or Townsend Club, produced strong local 
leaders among the miners. One of them, the Town- 
send Club, practically ceased to exist. Both the 
company and the union, through strong outside leader- 
ship, monetary rewards and the like, have kept func- 
tioning. 

Inter-patch organizations, then, under local 
leadership only, do not exist in Evelyn, and are pre- 
sumably rare or non-existent in the whole region. 
We know, furthermore, that throughout the whole 
region even organizations restricted to one patch 
supposedly are rare. In the next section, therefore, 
we will explore the customary social life of a patch 
dweller. Is their supposed human drive for gregar- 
iousness restricted to their immediate family and 
the barroom only? To find out, we have examined 
their daily comings and goings to see what group 
relationships they have with one another. 


Ill. Normal Patch Organization 


From an observation of the patch dwellers 
of Evelyn #2, it is actually true their day to day re- 
lationships are practically confined to their imme- 
diate famiiies, their foremen and their buddies.® 

The casual visitor to the patch would be sur- 
prised by the lack of activity. There is no con- 
siderable moving about the streets, despite the fact 
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that the houses are packed together similarly as in 
a city tenement district. Even during warm summer 
evenings, it is not common to see everyone outside 
on their porches, and if, by chance, the street is 
lined with individuals sitting alone on their porches, 
the interaction between them is not lively. The 
dearth of everyday social activity apparent in the 
patch applies particularly to the men during times 
when the mine is active. At such times the men are 
not only busy in the mine, but they are divided into 
shifts so that the same off-hours are not shared by 
all. During the stay of the writers, there was con- 
siderable work in the mines, and the men were di- 
vided into different shifts. Only on Sunday or lay-off 
days would it be possible for all the men to be in and 
around the patch, and on Sundays many of them were 
divided between different churches. 

If the casual visitor stayed several days at 
the patch, he would notice also the dearth of visiting 
in one another's houses. If a miner is asked if he 
does any visiting he will almost invariably say, "No," 
and he may well add something like: "I don't pay 
any attention to other people's business and then I 
don't get into any trouble. They tend to their busi- 
ness and I tend to mine." 

Likewise there is a great deal of suspicion of 
outsiders. The investigator was considered by many 
to be everything from a vague "fake" to a Nazi spy. 
The attitude of vague mutual distrust of prying does 
a great deal to inhibit visiting. Most of the miners 
seem to equate visiting with prying. Nevertheless, 
there is a type of social intercourse which takes 
place constantly. This is informal talking with close 
neighbors. Location seems to be by far the prime 
factor determining these relations in the patch. The 
houses are so close together that constant talking is 
done over the back fence, and running over to the 
next door neighbor's porch is not thought of as visit- 
ing. There is very little real calling upon another 
family in the patch, andthisis what the miners mean 
by visiting. In this paper, therefore, "visiting" refers 
to those occasions when a caller actually goes within 
the four walls of a home. The multitude of daily 
contacts with the neighbors is so casual that the 
miners are not aware of its importance. This latter 
type of relationship will be referred to in the report 
as "over-the-back-fence-gossip," "porch gossip" or 
other similar terms, 

1. Limited Locational Cliques: By an exam- 
ination of who visits whom, and who gossips with 


6-as explained above, most miners in the area work only with one other person in the mines called a buddy. 
A pair thus comprises normally the primary work group. 
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whom over the back fence and from porch to porch, 
it is possible to understand the type of group or 
clique life typical of these "patch" dwellers, see 
Figs. 2 and 3. The arrows show visiting relation- 
ships with other families. The point of the arrow 
shows the direction of the visiting, and the type of 
line shows the frequency as indicated in the legend. 
Similar information was obtained from a large 
sample of the families on the street. Although the 
other streets were not examined in so great detail, 
relationships there are apparently essentially sim- 
ilar, throughout the patch. 

The frequent adult visiting relationships of 
this sample of families along one street is revealing. 
Six of these relationships are between persons in 
adjacent houses one door removed. Between persons 
two doors removed, there is one case of frequent 
adult visiting, but this was a recent development 
resulting from the fact that one of the persons began 
fighting with his next door neighbor with whom he 
had previously been intimate. Between families three 
and five doors distant, there were no adult visiting 
relations in this sample. But there was one case of 
frequent visiting between adults four doors removed 
and one case between adults six doors removed. 
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These two cases refer to the Italian family shown on 
Fig. 3, which due to the sale of houses found itself 
"isolated" among American families. These frequent 
visits therefore, four and six doors distant, are be- 
tween old Italian friends who presumably had been 
close neighbors. Between adults on different street, 
there is one case of frequent visiting, but previous 
to the sale of the houses, the persons in question 
had been next door neighbors. Finally one adult 
newcomer to Evelyn frequently visits friends in his 
former patch, In conclusion then and based on this 
sample of families, it is obvious that most adults 
along this street maintain frequent visiting relations 
with next door neighbors only or with those who 
have been next door neighbors in the recent past. 

So strongly locational are the ordinary social 
contacts in the patch that where two unsocial fam- 
ilies live opposite one another in the middle of the 
street, the life on the street has been divided into 
halves, Except for the mobile children, practically 
the only contacts between the two halves in everyday 
life are afforded by the isolated Italian family (See 
family h in Figure 3). And the only contacts between 
the people on this street and the people on other 
streets arise from various special circumstances. 


Figure 3 


Family h: Another example. Subject family con- 
sists of father, mother, three sons (26, 18 and 12) 
and two daughters (15 and 17). It is an Italian 
family surrounded by "Americans." The pairs of ar- 
rows 1 and 2 are an adjustment to this situation. 
The arrows are between Italian families, and the 
woman of the subject family datly visits one or 
both of the other Italian families, where she can 
converse in Italian. She visits them much more 
than they visit her, for they are not so isolated. 
The Italian men do not visit as much as the women. 
The head of the subject family works at another 
mine, and he is away most of the day. When he is 
home he usually works in his garden or reads his 
Italian newspaper. He does visit a bit, however, 
(arrow 3) with another [Italian man. Arrows 4 and 5 
are girl-friend relationships. Arrows 6 and 7 have 
already been explained under family f. Arrow 8 
represents the visits of one son to family b whose 
house is a center for many boys in the neighbor- 
hood and the home of the scoutmaster. 
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So casual are general patch relationships and so 
covert are the reasons for many of them that they 
can only be pictured as a whole after intimate daily 
contact with the people over a comparatively long 
yeriod of time. It was on this street that one of the 
writers lived during his stay in Evelyn. He had, 
therefore, the necessary contact with these people 
and with only these. 

Therefore we may sum up as follows: The 
everyday social life in Evelyn is locational in the ex- 
treme, social relationships being established almost 
entirely between people living on the same street 
and especially between close neighbors, due to the 
role of porch gossip and lack of formal visiting. 
Seldom are there informal relationships between 
people living on different streets, and even more ex- 
treme is the lack of interaction between people from 
the upper and lower ends of the patch. Almost never 
do these people associate. These facts are particu- 
larly true of adults and to a lesser extent true of 
children. 

A natural corollary of these small locational 
cliques was that no leader had any conspicuous fol- 
lowing. In fact with small locational cliques domi- 
nant, few individuals were willing toassumea position 
of leadership outside their own clique. For example 
many more people refused nominations for offices 
in the union than accepted them. Note the following 
quotation: 

"You have to be the friend of everyone. Before 
that you are the friend of a few people and you 
know your own crowd, but then when you get to 
be a committeeman you have to be the friend of 
everyone, and the people are all the time watch- 
ing you and waiting for you to make some break. 
It's too much trouble, and then people start get- 
ting sore. Then the superintendent steps in. 
He figures that the fellow is all tangled up and 
willing co do anything--then he tries to get the 
fellow over on his side. He comes around and 
figures that the fellow will come over on his side 
just so things'll ease up. That's why (the Evelyn 
mine superintendent) wanted me to take the job. 
He figured that I'd be an easy fellow and that I'd 
get tangled up bad, and then he could get ahold 
of me." 

This statement refers to an office inthe union. 

The part about the superintendent would not hold for 
an office in any other organization, but most of the 
other allegations would. 

The majority of organizations in the patch 
have been concerned in one degree or another with 
the Church; the union is the main example of an 
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attempt at self-management. Therefore a statement 
referring to the union is most pertinent as far as 
Penncraft is concerned, Let us examine this state- 
ment further. Whether the mine superintendent acts 
in the manner described or not, the miners believe 
he does, which is the important thing as far as their 
actions are concerned. But the superintendent's ac- 
tion is the least important reason for the lack of 
initiative, and it is a specific one referring to a 
particular office in the union. Two other reasons 
are more important. The first of these is the actual 
work an officer has to do--filling out reports, keep- 
ing records, and even attending every meeting. In 
this particular statement its importance is not em- 
phasized, but other interviews established the fact 
that it is extremely important, In fact, some indi- 
viduals who were willing to assume all the risks 
attendant upon office finally resigned because it was 
too much work. 

The second reason is implicit in the words, 
"You have to be the friend of everyone. Before that 
you are the friend of a few people and you know your 
own crowd, but then when you get to be a committee- 
man you have to be the friend of everyone, and 
people are all the time watching you and waiting for 
you to make some break." It will be seen that what 
this really means is: "If you accept the job you will 
have to break up your habitual, limited, established 
relationships. Right now you know a few people well, 
based primarily on location; but if you accept this 
job you will be in contact with many people, and you 
will be engulfed in their flood of petitions, com- 
plaints, etc." In other words, the acceptor of an 
office finds himself in a key position in a hierarchy, 
and he is totally unprepared, by virtue of his habitual 
social training, for the type of behaviour necessary 
for the position. A strong, aggressive person or a 
patient executive type would be willing to accept such 
an office but apparently there are few such people 
in Evelyn, and the few that there may behave had 
little chance to assume leadership for all of the 
reasons pointed out above. Therefore, organiza- 
tional life is small. 

2. Miscellaneous Hangouts: In many American 
communities there are certain "hangouts" where in- 
dividuals gather informally. There are such places 
in Evelyn, but there are few of them and few indi- 
viduals gather at them. The most important is the 
porch of the store and beer hall located at the en- 
trance to the patch, A dozen individuals may gather 
here in the evening, but neither the number nor the 
time can be predicted with great accuracy. More- 
over, most of those present are from Evelyn Heights, 
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the settlement adjoining Evelyn #2, not from the 
patch itself, and all habitues are males mostly from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, only one or two of 
whom are from the patch. 

There is one corner of the patch which is a 
type of evening "hangout." At various times groups 
of young people will meet there. This corner is 
near the school house, where crap-shooting games 
used to be held until the police broke them up; pos- 
sibly the meetings there now are hangovers from 
the crap-shooting. At present there is a place in 
Evelyn Heights where crap-shooting games are held, 
but almost no one from the patch goes there. An- 
other "hangout" is in front of a gas station in Evelyn 
Heights, but this is a minor one. It is to be em- 
phasized throughout, that such gathering places form 
a very minor part in the life of the patch. They are 
more important in the life of Evelyn Heights, but the 
houses in the latter place are relatively scattered, 
and these gathering places may fulfill the desire for 
companionship which is fulfilled in the patch by 
virtue of the very closeness of the houses. 


IV. Unsuccessful Organizations 


Thus a patch dweller knows little of group 
life. He is not active in formal organizations, i.e., 
ones usually run by a formally recognized leader or 
a hierarchy of leaders, and usually known by a def- 
inite name. Instead, these patch dwellers are mem- 
bers of informal gangs or cliques rarely known by 
any name and comprising a small number of members 
whose leadership is vague and little crystallized. 
Because the number of people in any group is small, 
the nucleus for any formal organization is likewise 
small. And because of the difficulties of welding 
together several cliques, hierarchical organizations 
at Evelyn have naturally had a difficult time suc- 
ceeding. 

To understand such patch organizations as 
these are and their leadership, let us now look at 
formal organizations with members restricted to 
Evelyn #2. In so doing, we will consider the relation 
of these formal organizations to the informal loca- 
tional cliques just described. First we will take up 
the four unsuccessful patch organizations; later we 
will discuss the three successful ones. 

1, Community Meetings. In contrast to the 
three organizations described earlier, community 
meetings were started entirely upon the initiative of 
local residents. The first meeting was held just 
prior to the survey, so that conclusions regarding 
its effectiveness are inevitably premature. 
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It was started, among other reasons, in order 
to have allfamilies in Evelyn #2 take action on prob- 
lems resulting from their purchase of the company's 
patch property. These problems concerned such 
practical matters as the upkeep of badly cratered 
patch roads, andthe disposal of sewage and garbage. 

Before 1938, as just mentioned, the roads 
were the property of the company, which naturally 
was responsible for upkeep. However, during 1938, 
the houses and lots were sold to individuals including 
one-half of the road in front of each house, so that 
the responsibility for road upkeep fell on every house 
owner in the patch. 

As a result, there had been talk about the 
township paving the roads, but, in order to do this, 
every property owner in the patch would have to 
sign a petition agreeing to turn his half of the road 
over to the township. The township then would, when 
it hadavailable funds, pave the road, In this manner, 
these community meetings would provide a means 
for tying the patch dwellers more closely into the 
political organization of the township. 

As for sewage disposal, there were no bath- 
rooms in the patch houses, and the state had con- 
demned the outhouses in use. In their place there 
had to be erected, at some vague time in the future, 
the new WPA type of outhouse, each of which costs 
$25, Furthermore, the waste water from the houses 
was emptied either into the street gutters in front of 
the houses or into the alleys behind the houses, 
producing an unsanitary condition. Some felt that 
with the cooperation of the township or state,a sew- 
age system might be instituted in the patch, obviating 
the necessity for outhouses, eliminating the unsani- 
tary waste water disposal, and costing the individual 
families not much more than the $25 which they 
would have to pay anyway for the new outhouses. 

Likewise, garbage disposal was a problem. 
Formerly garbage had been dumped in a plot of com- 
pany property. Later this plot of land had been sold 
for $60.00, and the owner wanted to charge the 146 
families $1.09 a year each for the privilege of 
dumping garbage there. This was felt to be unfair, 
and it was proposed that the patch residents buy a 
plot of their own for garbage disposal. 

These three objectives, paving the roads, 
garbage, and sewage disposal, had been generally 
felt to be desirable for some time, but nothing was 
done about them until two men posted a notice on 
the mine bulletin board calling for a community 
meeting to discuss them. Between twenty and fifty 
men attended the meeting at which a committee of 
four was chosen to meet at some future date with 
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the road commissioner to try to get some township 
action. For most of the summer this committee 
found itself unable to convene, but finally it met, 
consulted with the road commissioner, and called 
another community meeting at which the road com- 
missioner was to explain the procedure necessary 
to get the roads paved. Twelve people attended this 
meeting--three members of the committee and nine 
others--and ten of the twelve arrived three-quarters 
of an hour late. No definite action was taken at the 
meeting, and the situation by the end of the summer 
was much as it had been at the beginning. 

Apparently the road, sewage and garbage 
problems were not sufficiently acute to overcome 
the locational clique factionalism. The pattern of 
group life did not permit, at this time, and under 
these conditions, the function of an all-inclusive 
patch-wide community organization. 

2. The Boy Scouts. The boy scout troop in 
Evelyn #2 is definitely not a patch-wide organization. 
Instead, it is restricted largely to members on one 
street, and thus fitS into the patch clique pattern. 
(See Fig. 4) In fact, one boy in the lower part of the 
patch said that he did not join the scouts because, 
"They all live up there." But still the scouts were a 
dying organization. Why should this be so if it con- 
formed to the clique pattern? Let us briefly trace 
its development. 

The scouts were first organized in Evelyn #2 
in 1937 by an outside missionary. But soon after- 
wards, he was forced to rest and a young man, whose 
house was a center for boys, became his successor. 
The young man thought the scouts were a very good 
idea, and he was all for the troop; but he was not a 
person with much initiative. He worked hard at the 
beginning, getting a scout committee and a charter; 
but in group gatherings he was inconspicuous, and 
as a result scout activities began to decline. Then 
he got a job in the mine, on the night shift; and since 
the troop met in the evening, he turned the scouts 
over to one of hisassistant scoutmasters. The troop 
was bolstered by a week's camping trip (summer, 
1940),. but immediately afterwards, interest lagged, 
and both scoutmaster and assistant did not want the 
job. What is the reason? 

One important reason of course were the 
personalities of the scoutmaster and his assistant. 
Another was the fact that the master was shifted to 
night work. But another reason was lack of co- 
operation from the scout committee, a group of men 
in the community whom the scoutmaster had asked 
to serve. The committee had done nothing. 
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Figure 4 


Boy Scouts. The scouts are concentrated along one 
street--their committeemen scattered along other 
streets. (Only one of the scouts has a father who 
is a committeeman.) The houses of some of the 
committeemen are sufficiently widely separated from 
other committeemen to suggest that they not only 
belong to different cliques but possibly, in part, 
to geographically separated cliques. 


The reason for their inaction was that they 
came in part at least from different and non- 
contiguous cliques (see Fig. 4), whose members 
were not in the habit of associating with one another. 
In addition, only one of the committee had a boy who 
was a scout. Most of the children that did belong 
were concentrated on a different street; their parents 
naturally belonged to cliques along that street. The 
scout committee members therefore had little con- 
tact either with the scouts or their parents. These 
committee members not only belongs to different 
cliques than either scouts or parents, but they be- 
longed to "distant" cliques on other streets. 

3. Christian Endeavor. The Christian En- 
deavor, a young people's subsidiary of the Christian 
Church (to be described later), suffered one basic 
problem of all patch organizations, namely high 
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turnover in personnel. Young people composing it 
grew up andeither married or moved away, Various 
subsequent attempts at starting again failed, fora 
new group of young people had to establish relation- 
ships withthe remnant of the old group that was left. 
It was this remnant that kept trying to restart 
the association, and establishing contact with new 
people was difficult. Finally through informal meet- 
ings largely on the porch of one family, new re- 
lationships were set up which may result in a suc- 
cessful revival of the organization, 

4. The Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, The Junior Order, another unsuccessful 
organization, was started during the depression, in 
1933. Here is its story told by the founder: 

-"I guess I was the one who founded that, Two 
organizers came around--two men from the 
Central Headquarters--with a wide territory to 
cover, and they asked me if I would found the 
order in Evelyn. The order was putting on a big 
organization rally.....1 don't know why they picked 
Evelyn to start an order in. I guess it was be- 
cause they had a very wide territory and Evelyn 
just happened to be init. We had a pretty good 
membership. We had over twenty, and I wouldn't 
be surprised if we got up around thirty members. 

"Yes, it might even be lasting yet, but times 

were awful hard then, There wasn't any money 
and I felt that it was a fraternal organization and 
we should help out the members. Well, we used 
up all our treasury helping the members out so 
we had to disband.....If it weren't for that, I 
think we would still be going. We didn't go into 
debt any, but we used up all our money," 

Thus lack of funds was the reason given, but 
examination revealed perhaps a more fundamental 
reason, namely competition with three rival chapters 
in neighboring cities and towns, all claiming Evelyn 
members. One was two miles away, another about 
four, and the third ten or twelve miles distant. 
Evelyn residents accustomed to associating with 
members in these other chapters were reluctant to 
break their ties.. This is one indication, of which 
there are many more, that Evelyn is by no means a 
socially self-sufficient town. Being only a few 
miles distant from a city of 10,000 (see Fig. 1), and 
ten or twelve miles away from one of 20,000 (beyond 
boundaries of map, Fig. 1), the patch dwellers of 
Evelyn visit them frequently to meet friends, shop, 
have a drink or go to a show. Evelyn is in many 


» respects a suburb of these regional centers and as 


such it depends on them for leadership in many 
recreational, social and religious activities. 





V. Successful Organizations 


We will now turn to the successful one-patch 
organizations. Interestingly enough these are 
churches or related organizations. We will try to 
determine how these have been able to overcome the 
weakness of local leadership inherent in locational 
clique factionalism and to survive competition with 
neighboring cities. 

1, The Christian Church, The church of the 
Disciples of Christ, commonly known as the Christian 
Church, was started in Evelyn in 1927. It was the 
first successful Evelyn organization. Through its 
missionary organization, the United Christian 
Missionary Society, two missionaries were sent 
into this coal region, One was in charge of the entire 
region, the other concentrated on Evelyn, and be- 
tween them they founded the church and a mothers' 
club, The Mothers! Club, founded in 1928, was af- 
filiated with the church from the beginning, and this 
bond was strengthened when the club became shortly 
after its founding the Women's Missionary Society 
of Evelyn to be discussed next. The church remained 
a subsidiary of the United Christian Missionary 
Society until the end of January, 1940, at which time 
it organized as a separate church, electing its own 
church board and employing its own minister. It is 
independent today, although it is still financially 
helped to some extent by the parent Missionary 
Society, The Christian Endeavor,a subsidiary of the 
church composed of children of the church mem- 
bers, has been previously mentioned. 

The records of the Christian church have 
been burned, but records about the Missionary So- 
ciety, which will be mentioned below, apply in large 
degree to the churchalso, The members live almost 
exclusively in the upper part of the patch; and the 
church and Missionary Society members are for the 
most part the same. With the exception of one male 
leader in the church, the leaders of both organiza- 
tions are identical. 

2. Women's Missionary Society of Evelyn. 
The existing records of the Missionary Society go 
back further than any other patch records. Figure 5 
shows the total membership of the Missionary So- 
ciety since July 1933 by monthly meetings, and the 
number of women joining and leaving the society 
during the same period. It begins with a long 
period of stability with sixteen members--from 1933 
through part of 1934. The Society was founded in 
1928 with fifteen members, but the depression had 
held down the membership. Many could not afford 
to pay dues while every penny was needed for food 
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Figure 5 


Missionary Society. 


and necessities.’ But since there had been little 
turnover in population during the depression, as 
well as no money to go to town, the patch dwellers 
had become better acquainted than ever before. When 
the depths of the depression lifted, therefore, and 
people had more money, the old members of the 
society persuaded their new friends to become ac- 
tive members. The membership of the society had 
more than doubled by January 1936, despite the fact 
that some dropped out during this period. Then the 
membership began to fall off, for turnover of popu- 
lation (small, but relatively high compared to the 
turnover immediately before and after it) was taking 
place, and few new members joined. Then in the 
fall of 1938 the company began selling the houses 
which temporarily caused some to move away but 
anchored those that bought. This was followed in 
1939 by a rise in membership. 

During the period 1933 to July 1940, thirty 
women left the Society as shown on Fig. 5. Of these 
thirty who left, nineteen moved away, eight left to 
join the Nazarene Church (three of these eight are 


7*The wages of the present president of the union rose 
rising during the succeeding years. Rent and doctors' fees went down between 1932 and 1933 also. 
made $1,646.19 in 1939. 
most of the miners, but his wages are, nevertheless, indicative of the rise that occurred. 
thirty-five was nearly as good a year as 1939. 
wages tripled. 


Membership Turnover by Months, 1933-1940. 


included in the nineteen who moved away), one re- 
joined, and five are unaccounted for. It will be no- 
ticed that most of those who left, did so during the 
period of renewed population turnover, 1935-37. 

Fig. 5 shows where the members of the 
Missionary Society lived before the houses were 
sold. The members are concentrated in the upper 
part of the patch, especially on the main American 
street and they are, with one exception, Americans 
brought together by the outside missionary. (The 
exception is a Polish woman who lived next to an 
active member of the Society for many years and 
who was induced to join the Society by this member.) 
In contrast, then, to the inactive scout organization 
composed mainly of scouts from one street and 
adult committee members from different cliques on 
different streets, the members of the active Mission- 
ary Society belonged to contiguous and overlapping 
cliques concentrated on two streets. 

The change in house locations due to the sale 
of the houses has altered the situation of the thirty 
members of the Society (Fig. 6). Nine were con- 


from $550.00 in 1932 to $718.38 in 1933, and they kept 
This man 


During this year he was checkweighman of the union and made a little more than 


Nineteen- 


Therefore, in the three years between 1932 and 1935 his 
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Figure 6 


Homes of Missionary Society Members Before Sale of 
Houses. Members are heavily concentrated in the 
upper end of the patch along two adjacent streets. 
This heavy concentration indicates that the member- 
ship consists of geographically contiguous and 
overlapping cliques. 


sidered leaders, ® but three of these no longer lived 
in the patch and the six who did lived at some dis- 
tance from one another, excepting a mother and 
daughter, who lived together in the same house. 

For these six resident leaders, one would 
expect to find followers among the neighbors with 
whom they were in intimate contact. On Fig. 7, it 
will be seen that the members do divide into groups 
of leaders and followers. In fact, in the summer of 
1940, the Missionary Society was still an extension 
of the normal patch clique organization -- there 
were four or five such groups. (The houses of the 
leaders are colored black, the houses of followers 
crosshatched, and those of former members lined. 


8+ The identity of the leaders was determined both by interviews and by a study of the minutes of the Society's 
During meetings, the people of influence who held the floor were recorded 
Nine individuals ranked far above the others, and 


meetings for the previous year. 


and an estimate made of the duration of their speeches. 
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Homes of Missionary Society Members After Sale of 
Houses. The location of families was altered due 


The pattern of contiguous 
and overlapping cliques is broken up. Old neigh- 
bors and clique-mates became separated, and the 
greater distance intervening between them increased 
the difficulty of meeting. As a result some newly 
"isolated" Missionary Society members no longer 
participated in the Society and presumably partici- 
pated no longer in their old cliques. Other "iso- 
lated" families, however, still maintained their 
old relationships. Note that someof the "isolated" 
members still remaining active in the Society did 
so doubtless because of family ties. Apparently, 
family ties have kept activeoldclique groups that 
otherwise might have been broken up due to the 
slight spatial separation of their members. 


1, 3, 6; 


to the sale of houses. 


and 7 deserve special attention as they 
are shown unconnected to any leaders. Our inform~ 
ation on them is incomplete, but certain known 
factors appear pertinent. 1 used to live in la. 
She is aleader in the Christian Church to which the 
Missionary Society is closely affiliated, and she 
is a friend of the leader designated as 2. 3 used 
to live in3a and was the Society's first president, 
but as she is now getting old she is no longer an 
active leader but still attends meetings. 6 and 7 
were each close neighbors and friends of one or 
more leaders or active members. 


the leadership of most of these nine was corroborated by interview. 
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The scheme closely follows the interactional situation 
in the patch as far as it can be determined, Some of 
the relationships marked on the map are undeter- 
mined, and these are shown by broken lines.) 

The houses of former members, now resigned 
but still living in the patch, fall largely outside the 
small locational cliques surrounding the leaders, as 
a result of their having moved when the houses were 
sold. Hence these people's relationship with the 
Society members and particularly leaders has 
slackened. Doubtless this diminution of activity has 
been a strong factor in weakening their attachment 
to the Society. Some of them have even joined other 
groups. But on the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that some cliques still function despite geo- 
graphical separation of members. In almost all of 
these cases known, however, the scattered members 
have maintained their participation with the clique 
largely through family ties. In short, within cliques 
family ties have maintained the strength of a rela- 
tionship that distance would otherwise have streched 
too thin. 

3. The Nazarene Church. The third suc- 
cessful Evelyn organization was also a religious 
group, the Nazarene Church. It grew from a revival 
meeting which took place in 1931. The people of 
Evelyn were so receptive that the evangelist re- 
mained there for almost a year. After he left, the 
church was carried on by certain persons in the 
patch as a Union Sunday School with no affiliation 
with any other church organization. Finally a 
preacher was secured from a neighboring town, and 
the church was organized after a revival meeting in 
the fall of 1938, this time joining the Nazarene move- 
ment. Several other denominational churches with 
which affiliation in the region could have been made, 
such as the Free Methodists and Dunkards. The 
group in Evelyn, however, picked the Nazarene Church 
because their pastor and a leading member of the 
congregation already belonged. 

Others in the patch popularly called the mem- 
bers "Holy Rollers," but this designation was not 
quite correct. There was no rolling in the church, 
but individuals went into religious ecstasies --weeping 
and wailing and confessing their sins publicly--and 
the service and prayers were punctuated from the 
congregation by such exclamations as "Praise the 
Lord." Thus the Nazarene service, conducted along 
the lines of an old-fashioned revival, gave the mem- 
bers of the congregation a chance to express them- 
selves during any part of the service. To a con- 
gregation conditioned to active participation in the 
service, usually only this type of denomination is 
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satisfactory. In answer to the question: "Why did 
you join the Nazarene movement when you organized 
the old Union Sunday School," the most important 
leader of the congregation said: 

"Brother Black (the pastor) belongs to the 
Nazarene Church, and I was a member too, and 
we just got in with them. It didn't really matter 
what group we belong to. I always wanted to be a 
Free Methodist. I don't know just why I wanted 
to be one, but I felt that that was the thing I wanted 
to be. Well, I was brought up in the old-fashioned 
way. My grandmother brought me up, and she 
taught me the old-fashioned religion. We belonged 
to the United Brethren, the Dunkards., I like that 
shouting and all that inthe church, The other thing 
didn't satisfy me. None of the other churches 
did. I've been to many of them, but none of them 
was quite the thing I wanted. The Nazarene is 
just about the same as the Free Methodists. I 
think the only difference is that the Free Meth- 
odists don't have any music in their services-- 
they don't believe in it. Well, that's just a small 
point. That doesn't matter very much. It's not 
in the Bible. In the Bible it says, "Sing unto the 
Lord," and so that point doesn't really matter. 
Outside of that I think the Nazarene and the Free 
Methodist are just about the same." 

At least two women jointed the Nazarene 
Church ostensibly for this reason. (One of them had 
been a Free Methodist before she joined, but there 
was no Free Methodist Church in the vicinity of 
Evelyn.) 

But there is more to it than this. Figure 8 
is the map of where the members used to live before 
the houses were sold. It shows the members grouped 
into two cliques, stemming from two leaders. The 
isolated house is the home of one of the former Free 
Methodists who stayed with the Missionary Society 
of the Christian Church longer than did any of the 
other people who joined the Nazarene Church. 

Figure 9 shows the location of the Nazarene 
Church members after the houses were sold. One 
of the former cliques has been broken up because 
most members have moved away (two families going 
to Penncraft). Thus the Nazarene Church also fits 
the regular pattern of patch cliques, despite its 
specialized revival service which one might suppose 
would attract particular personality types irrespec- 
tive of where they happened to live in the patch. 

It is perhaps obvious in this regard that the 
smaller and more isolated a group, the less their 
behavioural variations and the more uniform the 
personality types. Presumably then, friendships are 
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less determined by personality type and more by pro- 
pinquity and family. But as the number of people in- 
crease as members become more mobile and more 
cosmopolitan, variations in behaviour and personal- 
ity types increase within groups. People then ap- 
parently establish relations with one another for 
many reasons, of which propinquity and family fre- 
quently become less important and personality type 
more important. Patch society is a special example 
of the former in which propinquity is the dominant 
factor controlling the formation of personal friend- 
ships. 

Before summarizing the account of organiza- 
tional life in the patch, it is interesting to note the 
importance of womeninthese three church organiza- 
tions. Judging from the regularity of membership 
and attendance, these organizations, all run by women, 
were the longest-lived and most successful of any 
patch #2 organizations. 
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Figure 8 


Home of Nazarene Church Members before Sale of 
Houses. Note that members are grouped into two 16- 
cational cliques stemming from two leaders. "Iso- 
lated" members, in two cases, are closely family 
relations of the clique leaders. 





In the Nazarene Church, for example, it seems 
the women got the men to join. The women contin- 
u2lly kept after the men and brought them in one by 
one. With no intent of accusing the women of being 
sorcerers here is the story one man told of how he 
was brought into the church: 

"ee. Couldn't see all that stuff they did--all 
that clapping of hands and so on, I said I wouldn't 
go. I couldn't see it at all. My wife kept telling 
me that I didn't know how good it felt, but I 
wouldn't go anyway. But I was 'saved.' I was 
cured by prayer, and ever since then I've gone 
regular. The doctor gave me twenty-four hours 
to live, and.....(two women from the church) came 
over and prayed with me, and I was cured. The 
doctor had given me up, and then I was prayed 
over.....1 had a temperature of 104-1/2 degrees 
and the doctor said that there was nothing that 
could be done for me. Well, my wife asked them 
(the two women) to come over and pray and they 
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Figure 9 


Present Homes of Nazarene Church Members. Note 
that two of the "isolated" members are tied to the 
group through family relationships. 
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did; and when the prayer was over, I was sitting 
up on the side of the bed. There's just no doubt 
about it--I was cured from above." 

Perhaps more important than winning over 
new members is the role the women play in day to 
day community life and leadership. Theircompara- 
tively more active role is probably no mere accident. 
It is fairly general for American life, and explainable 
against conditions of employment and residence. Note 
for example that patch women do not spend their days 
in isolation in a mine. They have a chance to become 
acquainted with one another throughout the day. Fur- 
thermore, they have not been subordinated in the 
manner of their men, The latter have been condi- 
tioned for so long to respond to their bosses that 
most of the initiative they may once have had often 
lies too deep to resurrect. The women therefore, at 
least among themselves, are far less inhibited than 
their men in extending their acquaintance and leader- 
ship to develop their own cliques and merge with 
other cliques. From the experience of Penncraft the 
as wellas some of the Government Subsistence Home - 
steads in the coal areas, the initiative of women in 
this regard has been further corroborated, for al- 
most always, the "Mothers! Club" proved to be the 
most active, regularly attended, and successful of all 
community organizations introduced, 


VI. Summary--Why Patch Leaders Are Few And 
Organizations Small 

To sum up then, there are few community 
organizations in Evelyn, most are small, and most 
have been short-lived. Inevitably, therefore, com- 
munity leaders are few and those that do exist have 
only a small following. In contrast the patch is split 
into innumerable small locational cliques, each in- 
cluding only a few neighbors among whom leadership 
is little developed. Even the few successful formal 
organizations are all, with the exception of the com- 
pany and union, limited in membership, and by 1940 
the union local had itself become a relatively small 
and inactive organization. 

What were the reasons for this limited or- 
ganizational activity and this limited leadership? 
It was important to understand for it was the goal of 
the Penncraft management to develop active commu- 
nity leaders and organizations. To be successful, 
therefore, the management had to remove those fac- 
tors in patch society that limited the development of 
leaders and organization. In summary, we found four, 
Each one will be reviewed briefly. 

The first is that patch dwellers have few 
friends. We have seen in fact that even their speak- 
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ing acquaintanceships are restricted mostly to im- 
mediate neighbors. As already explained this con- 
dition grew naturally out of the history of patch life-- 
population turnover during boom times, heterogene- 
ous groups speaking different languages, few extended 
families, shift work,and company spies. Because of 
the latter condition, is it any wonder that miners 
learned to distrust everyone? No one could be sure 
who was his friend. As a result what was more nat- 
ural, since houses were huddled together and porches 
faced narrow streets, than the development of small 
cliques of neighbors each restricted, so to speak, to 
a smallfrontage on the street? Aseachsmall clique 
was independent of others, excepting perhaps of 
neighboring cliques on the same street, there was little 
chance for any leaderto develop a sizeable following. 

The second reason inhibiting local leadership 
and organization was the plain fact that the leader- 
ship usual of community enterprize was monopolized 
by the company. It was the company that performed 
all essential community services --renting of houses, 
care of streets, providing a general store, policing, 
many others. Thus with many of the normal reasons 
for autonomous community organization removed, 
with the miners in the unstable position of lessees of 
the company, in the face of a fear of "yellow dogs" 
and a company spy system, is it little wonder that 
the growth of worker organizations and leaders was 
stunted? 

The third reason is the attraction of the re- 
gional centers, the nearby cities and towns. A visit 
to any one of them on a weekend night is convincing 
proof, Whatever the company failed to provide in 
their patch, the miners found in these urban centers 
--stores, beer parlors, cinemas, schools, churches 
and all manner of amusements. In boom times, with 
swelled pay checks, the miner was easy prey for 
those with something to sell. Stories of the spend- 
thrift miner on pay day in boom times are coin of 
envy for some and of ridicule for others. Ironically, 
recently, since 1940, frequenting urban centers seems 
to increase with the exhaustion of mines. Unable to 
live adjacent to new mines because of housing short- 
age, miners laid off inexhausted mines must drive 
to wovk to the new ones. Thus, the miner's car, es- 
sential now for work, tends to become his family's 
vehicle for commuting to town. In this fashion the 
automobile, and also the bus, tend to draw people 
away from participating in their own communities 
and to draw them in as suburban participants to re- 
gional centers. 

The fourth reason for the lack of leaders and 
organizations among the patch dwellers was that 
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there were practically no regional or national leaders 
or organizations who consistently and actively tried 
to do much for them (John L. Lewis's Mine Workers 
excepted, and to a limited extent their churches), In 
1940 the political influence of these patch dwellers 
did not apparently warrant much attention from pol- 
iticians and the national and state extension services 
of one kind or another did not reach them. 

In short these coal miners lived in their 
patches in a world apart by themselves. More pow- 
erful men, or men with more know-how, either con- 
trolled them or ignored them. Without close ties to 
the influential men in the nation or region, there was 
little a local patch leader could do throughout the 
year to advance the lot of his fellow patch dwellers-- 
he had neither the power nor the know-how. 


C. APPRAISING THE PLANNED COMMUNITY 


What value isthis information to the manage- 
ment of Penncraft, the planned community? We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the main purpose for 
studying Evelyn, an old community, was to throw light 
on problems met in Penncraft, the new planned com- 
munity. 

See Article I, "Human Problems of the New 
Community", Journal for Applied Anthropology, Vol. 
I, No. 1, 1941, for the historical development of or- 
ganizations and leadership during 1938-1939. Let 
us now (1) point out general trends in the develop- 
ment of Penncraft organizations, citing both those of 
the earlier 1938-39 period of the project 1 and those 
described here, above, and (2) discuss these trends 
to see if they provide the most direct steps for a 
planned building out of patch society the new social 
system desired. 

First, then, let us deal with the four factors 
inhibiting leadership and organizations in the patch. 
These were: (1) limited and few friendships, (2) 
monopoly of community functions by the company, 
(3) suburban dependency on urban centers, and (4) 
few ties with regional leaders. 


(1) Steps Taken to Build Wider Contacts among 
Homesteaders. In Penncraft, as home ownership 
was a prerequisite for membership, the inhabitants 
were more firmly anchored then as lessees in a com- 
pany-owned patch. Inevitably over the years, there- 
fore, the homesteaders,as Penncraft residents were 
called, would all get acquainted--there would be no 
strangers and probably no need to fear possible com- 
pany spies. 

Again, in Penncraft, unlike a normal patch, 
all sorts of group activities were provided that 
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brought homesteaders together requiring them to 
cooperate --house -building, road construction, pipe 
laying, the cooperative store, the sweater mill, and 
all manner of community gatherings for recreational, 
self-governing and miscellaneous purposes. 

Nevertheless, in 1939, when our studies began, 
not all the conditions in the planned Penncraft were 
as favorable to the growth of community friendships 
as in the unplanned Evelyn. Some of these less 
favorable conditions Penncraft's management at the 
time found to be unavoidable; others they introduced 
themselves, consciously; and some they were per- 
haps not consciously aware of. It is not the purpose 
of the following discussion to consider whether this 
or that specific act was justified or not--expedients 
are frequently necessary. We are only interested in 
general trends--whether or not the Penncraft sys- 
tem provided the best means for changing patch or- 
ganization into the new community organization de- 
sired. 

One circumstance that made it more difficult 
for people to get acquainted in Penncraft than in 
Evelyn was the inclusion of a few colored families 
interspersed here and there in the community. A 
second was the formality required at group meetings. 
A third was the Penncraft management's discourag- 
ing of cliques--initially by selecting individual fam - 
ilies rather than groups of friends, later by institut - 
ing a dispersed settlement plan with neighbors' 
houses beyond easy ear-shot, and still later by tem- 
porarily housing families in cramped quarters which 
discouraged friendly visiting, and by breaking up idle 
groups hanging around the store stoop and similar 
places. 

In summary, then, there were at least two op- 
posing forces of trends--one increased chances of 
getting together in larger groups, the other limited 
occasions for meeting in small informal groups or 
cliques. The planned community, thus, unconsciously, 
both fostered and thwarted the development of new 
social organization among the miners. 

Were these two trends compatible with one 
another? During the winter months they seemingly 
were. Considerfor a minutethe success of the com- 
munity gatherings during the winter of 1939. These 
gatherings occurred frequently and were all well at- 
tended, and one important reason for the success of 
these larger gatherings was the dwindling of clique 
gatherings. Because of the winter cold and the over- 
crowding of families in cramped quarters, visiting 
or entertaining friends was impractical. One easy 
release then from this overcrowding was to "escape" 
to heated rooms in the community center. 





But this apparent success had its shortcom- 
ings. For example, the community center where the 
gatherings were held every evening was an old farm- 
house onthe property, in which the project's manage - 
ment staff was housed--seven or more, including 
children. The Community Manager with his wife and 
two children occupied two or three poorly heated bed- 
rooms. They were forced to share therefore the 
downstairs heated rooms with all the community. 
Here they spent their evenings, constantly interrupted 
and plied with questions, living night after night as 
though manning the information booth of a railroad 
station. The unremitting strain lowered their re- 
serve of strength to the level a weaker couple might 
well not have been able to endure. Thus too much 
success with community gatherings weakened the 
prime organizers of all--namely, the community 
manager and his wife. 

Subsequent events threw serious doubt on the 
wisdom of concentrating on building up large com- 
munity gatherings and discouraging small informal 
ones, When spring came and all the outdoors was a 
meeting ground, the popularity of community gather- 
ings immediately waned. In summer, through the 
leadership of large numbers of college work campers, 
the popularity of community activities returned, but 
immediately following the departure of these out- 
siders in the late summer, everything went "dead" 
again. Moreover, throughout all these periods the 
turnover in members and leaders was uniformly high. 

As explained in Article 19 the causes of suc- 
cess and failure of the earlier 1938-39 community 
organizations were numerous and difficult to assess, 
but it is the firm conviction of the writers that (a) 
their success was in each case due to "a shot in the 
arm," some temporary external reason, e.g., cold 
weather and cramped houses in winter and work 
campers in summer, and (b) when these artificial 
factors were removed the community went "dead" for 
lack of sufficient friendships or cliques among the 
homesteaders to carry the leadership. Comparative 
evidence to support this belief comes from the ex- 
perience at Evelyn,from other recent studies, 10 and 
from general observation. 

Apparently the confidence and informal team - 
work gained among a handful of close friends must 
necessarily precede any effective large-scale or- 
ganization. Accordingly, cliques form the core of 
9-0Op. Cit. 
10+. g., Street Corner Society by William Foote whyte, 
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all formal organization and historically speaking they 
represent the first stage in the evolution of all non- 
family groups. In short cliques are the initial ag- 
gregates around which larger groups can later crys- 
tallize. 

Unfortunately we know all too little about the 
intricacies of group behaviour, but the experience 
we do have demonstrates the fact that people must 
emotionally accept one another before the habit of 
cooperation becomes easy--and this emotional ac- 
ceptance commonly takes place in the informal 
clique stage. 

The remarkable success of the Jewish re- 
settlement communities in Palestine is in no small 
measure due toa systematic development from close- 
ly knit cliques.!1 In Penncraft had this process been 
fully realized, we believe the evolution toward effec- 
tive community organization would have been more 
direct, more rapid, and more substantial. 


(2) Steps Taken to Develop New Community Leaders. 
To develop new community leadership to counter the 
effects of company monopoly of community functions, 
the most important step taken was to provide an auto- 
nomous fieldfor community activities in the project. 
In Penncraft, the miners themselves, perhaps for 
the first time, helped provide their own most basic 
needs and essential services, such as building and 
maintaining their houses, roads, and water lines; dis- 
posing of garbage; starting a cooperative store, com- 
munity farm, and sweater factory for women and 
girls. This still, of course, within the scope of their 
free time from their employment in the coal com- 
panies. 

Another step toward autonomy at Penncraft 
was the importing of new leaders into the community 
to guide those activities of the miners during their 
non-working hours. These new leaders brought in a 
new concept and philosophy of leadership which they 
called self-help. They considered their job was to 
help the miners help themselves. It was the aim 
therefore of these new leaders to not only to start 
the various new activities mentioned above, but also 
to train the homesteaders to take them over in time 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, during the period of observa- 
tion, although a basis for the development of auto- 
nomous local leadership was established, actual 


Univ. Chicago Press, 1943, 284 pp. 


11+ Cooperative Communities at Work, by Henrik F. Infield, Dryden Press, NeYeCe,y 1945, Pe 135- 
Also information obtained from interviews and reading in Palestine by Fe. Le We Richardson, Jr. in 1945, 


and included in manuscript in preparation. 
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achievement in transferring initiative was not great j2 
Perhaps to expect totransfer any initiative to former 
patch dwellers in a single year may possibly have 
been unreasonable. The writers, however, believe, 
as mentioned above, that the speed and effectiveness 
with which miner initiative could have been developed 
was considerably lessened by failing to encourage 
the formation of informal groups. 

Although it maybe obvious to many that break- 
ing up the company monopoly of the community ac- 
tivities of fifty families was desirable, there may 
have been two possible disadvantages in doing so. 
One, it is conceivable that in depression times, the 
coal companies would take more interest in their 
own "dependent" patch dwellers than in "independent" 
miners living off the premises. This might become 
the price of independence. Two, it may be that, in 
view of the historical coincidence that. some of the 
mining companies were already going out of the com- 
pany town business, by selling off their houses and 
patches, that the planned community competed with 
an already begun national evolution of the region. 
The question arises, then, was building a new com- 
munity really necessary? 

Whatever the answer, the newly "independent" 
patches offer a kind of controlled experiment. It 
should be revealing, especially, to compare planned 
development in Penncraft against unplanned develop- 
ment in these newly independent patches and thus 
gain more understanding of the evolution of com- 
munity organization and leadership. 


(3) Steps Taken to Strengthen Attraction of Local 
Community. If Penncraft were to become a relative- 
ly self-contained community, it must in some way 
meet the keen competition of the neighboring urban 
centers of the region--one five miles away witha 
population of about 10,000 and another of 20,000 
twelve miles distant, not to mention that of the small- 
er towns of a few 1,000 each close by (See map). 

It was to keep homesteaders and their fami- 
lies participating and supporting their own commu- 
nity, that various Penncraft activities were started. 
The cooperative store, the community farm for milk 
and produce, the sweater factory, and later the food 
locker plant were all attempts to supply local eco- 


nomic needs. The sports, week-end dances, and 
miscellaneous activities were naturally started to 
supply the social and recreational needs of the com- 
munity. 

Almost all these activities suffered keen 
competition with rivals in the nearby towns, especial- 
ly with the return of boom times and the ones that 
fared least well were the social and recreational ac- 
tivities, Within the community, it was difficult to 
find people to organize them and management's pol- 
icy of including both the colored and the white fam- 
ilies at the dances quickly killed much enthusiasm 
for these. But it is questionable anyway how well 
patronized many of their activities could have be- 
come, in the face of the attraction of these neighbor- 
ing regional centers. All over the country, and in 
fact in many places all over the world, regional ur- 
ban centers are growing at the expense of villages 
and neighborhood settlements. Their population is 
increasing while that of villages is declining. Such 
regional centers offer more attraction to people and 
perform more services, from cinemas and beer par- 
lors to educational institutions and hospitals. With 
automobiles a necessityfor many Penncraft miners, 
in commuting to work, the competition will be all the 
keener. 


(4) Steps Strengthening Ties with Regional Leaders. 
In Penncraft, again, more than ever before the min- 
ers met and talked with regional and national lead- 
ers. In their patches the miners had known only a few 
persons different from themselves--the "Company- 
men" their foreman, superintendent and the "yellow 
dogs", their pastor, and their Union District Officials. 
The latter were usually not unlike fellow workers. 
And only a few patch dwellers had ever met, much 
less talked with, anyone other than local representa- 
tives of these large regional and national organiza- 
tions. In contrast, at Penncraft leaders in many 
other fields met with homesteaders, e.g., health of- 
ficials, agricultural county agents, professors, and a 
host of others. And in some instances even top 
leaders in these activities came and talked personal- 
ly with the miners, The board of directors of the 
corporation in charge of Penncraft, consisting of 
administrators, professional men and business men, 


12*see article 1 Journal of Applied Anthropology, Vol. I, No. 1, Espe pp 47-49, page 34, where "Leadership 


Units" are defined. 
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came from their offices in a distant city to spend a 
day mingling with the homesteaders. The then Un- 
der Secretary of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
also visited for a day with the homesteaders, as did 
many more. 

This contact of the local miners with regional 
and national leaders made the miners more aware 
than they had been of the larger world around them. 
At least in some, it weakened their resistance to 
change, they heard new ideas from many persons all 
better off than they were, yet persons who were hu- 
man and friendly and with whom they could talk. 

The weaknesses in such a program of wider 
contacts were probably two: in one way it was car- 
ried too far and in another not far enough. The 
program of introducing outsiders was perhaps car- 
ried too far when large numbers of college students 
arrived to spend the summer ina so-called work- 
camp, assisting in construction work, and organizing 
all kinds of activities. These college students and 
their leaders, both male and female, certainly changed 
things when they descended on Penncraft, starting 
dances, parties, nursery schools, etc. But the "shot 
in the arm" they gave was of short duration and of 
doubtful value, because over and against their stim- 
ulus for such changes as they generated among the 
homesteaders for the kind of community manage- 
ment desired, the homesteaders faced a real lack of 
means to make such changes. No one and no group 
among the miners combined the desire, the time, 
the training, or the know-how to take on the respon- 
sibility of such activities. Therefore, when the work 
campers left, everyone revertedtotheir old ways and 
the community "slowed up." And at least in some cases, 
the stimulation for greater activity created by work 
campers had the reverse effect desired by manage- 
ment. When some, especially the teen-agers stim- 
ulated by such examples, were unable to find the new 
satisfactions in Penncraft, they drifted off to town to 
"scare up" what they could find there. 

In contrast perhaps with activities too closely 
tied with the semi-alien work-campers, others re- 
quiring ties with native, local leaders of the two most 
powerful groups in the region were not developed 
enough: the management of the coal companies dom- 
inating the economic life of the region, and the nation- 
al officers of the Union. 
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D. COMMUNITY CHANGE: THE SCIENCE AND 
ART OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The Penncraft experiment, like that of the 
Government's resettlement communities, and many 
other similar projects, clearly shows the need for 
planning community change beyond the planning of 
physical facilities of a rehabilitation project or cen- 
ter. Anyone bold enough to try to reconstruct the 
lives of all the families of an entire community has 
automatically assumed a major planning responsi- 
bility. Nevertheless, it is true also that many who 
have a horror of planning yet unconsciously plan ac- 
cording to their own convictions, rules of thumb and 
prejudices, of which they are not fully conscious. 
In contrast still others who make a fetish of planning 
may only slavishly pursue the letter of an objective 
without deigning to fit themselves to real circum- 
stances. The first plan unconsciously, the others 
consciously, but both usually plan badly. Both dem- 
onstrate the danger of planning without adequate, 
realistic knowledge. 

What Is Involved in Planning then? What is 
good planning? Perhaps it consists of (a) the few sim- 
ple standard planning procedures and (b) a thorough 
and a wider than usual understanding of the phenomena 
to be planned: In this instance, an understanding of 
problems in human relations, more particularly a 
knowledge of background community organization 
and native leadership patterns. Let us briefly con- 
sider (a) and (b). 

(a) Standard Planning procedures seem to 
the authorsto involve only a few simple principles!3 
--basically only five. 

i. An ultimate objective must be established. 

ii. A sequence of steps must be laid out to lead 
directly to that ultimate objective. 

iii. These steps must be carefully adapted to local 
background conditions (or they will lead only 
to trouble). 

iv. The introduction of each step must be appro- 
priately timed. 

v. The program must be reappraised constantly 
and all change or lack of change closely 
watched to see whether a new accommodatory 
sequence or timing of moves is demanded to 
meet emerging new conditions, Effective plan- 


13+, si«ple straightforward statement of these principles is unfortunately all too rare. In 1940 to acquire 
a familiarity with the literature on the subject, one of the writers searched but found little that was 
useful. The most satisfactory statements found were "Ends and Means" by Aldous Huxley, a course on policy 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, and discussions of military tactics and strategy. 
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ning can only result when the adaptation of 

plans once launched becomes a continuing dy- 

namic process,!4 
As these procedures have been discussed in Article I 
and restated in Article II, we will not discuss them 
further here except to point out that whereas the 
statement of these procedures is simple, carrying 
them out is less simple, for carrying them out de- 
pends on a thorough understanding of the background 
phenomena to be planned for. 

(b) In community rehabilitation projects, the 
background phenomena to be planned for consist of 
the relations between people in a community. These 
include internal relations between people as members 
within each group and external relations between these 
people as members of different groups--in short 
community social structure or social organization. 
A thorough understanding of these phenomena is re- 
quired in order to know how to change from Com- 
munity A, the are to be rehabilitated, to Commu- 
nity B,the planned or projected are, Precisely what 
are the facts and knowledge required? 

The first requirement is accurate facts about 
the two community organizations, A's and B's, This 
paper is an attempt to present such facts, in a sys- 
tematic fashion, about a Community A, in this in- 
stance a company town, the patch. The second re- 
quirement is a knowledge of or acquaintance with 
changing communities and changing organizations. 
Scientifically the ideal is to know precisely under 
what conditions given causes produce given results. 
But our scientific knowledge of organizational process 
is as yet quite limited. Till it is greater, an art of 
community planning must now, perhaps always, sub- 
stitute for that knowledge. Plans must be based on 
hunches derived from a familiarity of general ex- 
perience with organizational change and process. 


(2) Facts Needed for Describing Background Com- 
munity Organizations. In order to describe back- 
ground community organizations with sufficient ac- 
curacy to be useful for community planning, it is 
first necessary to know at least the following: 

i. The list of specific organizations or associa- 
tions in the community or in a sample part of 
it carefully chosen, and members of each. 

ii. Within each specific organization the leaders, 
their followers, and what they do together. If 
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hierarchy exists, then the distinctions of lead- 
ership levels. 

iii. Between organizations, whether cooperation 
exists, and if so to what extent. 

For themselves, the writers consider it use- 
ful to conceive of a community of people as two- 
dimensional, i.e. divided horizontally and vertically 
into a number of different groupings. The members 
within one organization, for example, are horizon- 
tally segregated from members of other organiza- 
tions and vertically separated in their own organi- 
zation by levels of leadership. 

Using such an ad hoc conception a moment, 
Evelyn, Community A, the company patch, can be 
described as divided horizontally into innumerable 
small cliques, each consisting of only a handful of 
members, very few of which have been combined into 
larger organizations. In contrast, the goal for Penn- 
craft, the planned Community B, is many large and 
active community organizations. 

Between these small cliques of Evelyn there 
was little relationship and that which did exist was 
mainly between adjacent cliques along the same 
street. Apparently between the "American" cliques 
in the lower patch and the "foreigners" in the upper, 
there was practically no contact. Needless to say, 
this community split and the lack of relationship be- 
tween the groups were conditions in direct contrast 
with those aimed for in Penncraft. 

Likewise Evelyn was vertically split between 
bosses and workers; the miners were not often ini- 
tiators in affairs concerning them. But within the 
ranks of workers, vertical divisions were of little 
consequence, Leadership in the cliques was not 
much developed and the number of followers in each 
was naturally small. In Evelyn's Union, churches, 
and miscellaneous organizations, the development of 
leaders was likewise, by and large, embryonic. For 
Penncraft the exact opposite was planned, namely an 
elimination of all vertical levels of initiative, even 
the project management, for the workers were to 
supply their own leaders from among themselves. 
Using, therefore, even this minimum of facts, it 
would be difficult to imagine two communities with 
more fundamental differences. 

Leaving, then, the necessity of knowing the 
background phenomena to be planned for, let us next 
consider our knowledge of the process of changing 


14-rditor's Note: Cf. Eliot Dunlap Smith's classic Technology and Labor Yale University, New Haven 1939, for 
a similar statement, amply and scientifically documented against cases of planned machine change in in- 
dustrial process. 
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them into specifications of a planned new community. 
What process of change can turn one type of com- 
munity structure into another? 


(3) Facts Needed for the Process of Change. We 
should be frank to admit that our knowledge of proc- 
ess of changing community structure is neither 
based on controlled experiments nor on any con- 
siderable number of systematic observations. In 
short, good descriptions of community structure are 
rare, and our scientific knowledge of organizational 
change is nil. 

What principles of organizational change are 
there then to guide us? Perhapsthere are no proven 
principles but there are useful hypotheses. We will 
mention three "principles" briefly and show how they 
apply to Penncraft. 

The first "principle" is a familiar induction 
from experience, namely: people frequently resist 
changes in their organizations. Commonly the more 
radical the change the greater the resistance to it 
and the greater the degree of pressure required. 
Based on these simple, rough generalities, consider 
the following alternatives. 

i. Changing from Community A to a comparable 
Community A', or 
ii. Changing from Community A to a radically 
different Community Z. 
The former case, requiring less change, would there - 
fore demand less pressure for overcoming re- 
sistance. 

With regard to Penncraft, then, the first 
principle concerns our discovery that the difference 
is extreme between life in a mining patch and that 
plannedfor Penncraft. We will not here question the 
wisdom of the plans for Penncraft, but rather point 
out that the radical change they require obviously 
complicates the project. To introduce so great 
change all at once would certainly evoke strong re- 
sistance, which in turn would require greater pres- 
sure. If so great change were introduced gradually, 
to minimize resistance, then the project would re- 
quire a greater number of steps and a longer period 
of time for fulfillment. Thus the need for effective 
planning of the process of change becomes all the 
more important. 

The second "principle" is likewise a familiar 
generalization from common experience, namely: a 
new organization to be successful must grow around an 
activity importantto its members. The more impor- 
tant the members consider the activity (and of course 
the greater their ability to cooperate), the more ac- 
tive and successful their organization will grow. 
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Applied to Penncraft, then, the second prin- 
ciple found fulfillment in the beginning, when the 
important new activity was cooperative housebuilding. 
But once all the houses were built, there was, per- 
haps, no activity sufficiently important around which 
a new organization might grow. The homesteaders 
continued participating in the same sort of activities 
they always had followed in their patches--family, 
company, union, church, cliques, and frequently such 
commercial establishments as movie theatres, 
stores, and beer halls. Any strong demand to add 
such activities as community government, recreation, 
and a community center was limited to the commu- 
nity management, and a few homesteaders fired by 
their enthusiasm, but unable to win over the coopera- 
tion of others. 

Our third "principle" has already been dis- 
cussed at some length. Perhaps less well recognized 
as a generality, it concerns the importance of in- 
formal cliques or groups of friends as abase to the 
growth and functioning of larger formal organizations. 
Cliques apparently are a necessary precursor to 
larger organizations, and cooperative interlocking 
cliques are essential for the continued growth and 
functioning of these larger formal groups. 

Applied to Penncraft, then, this third principle 
found no application. Instead, formation of larger 
formal organizations was made difficult because by 
and large: (1) homesteaders were accepted into 
Penncraft mainly as "isolated" families --notas mem- 
bers of an already congenial group or clique, nor as 
members of interlocking cliques, (2) the formation 
of new informal cliques was discouraged, and (3) 
existing ties between surviving cliques and local 
leaders were not close, Had there been an explicit 
awareness of the importance of cliques to the for- 
mation of larger group organization, we believe prog- 
ress toward the planned structure of the community 
of Penncraft would have made with greater rapidity 
and effectiveness. 


(4) Conclusion, It is not claimed that these "prin- 
ciples" are incontrovertible scientific laws. They 
are only plausible hypotheses. Nor do we claim 
that they are the only ones. In fact in Article IV, we 
intend presenting further "principles" dealing with 
the regional problems of Penncraft and the patches. 
If these and similar hypotheses could be more fully 
examined and tested, then our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of community organization would be more 
complete and community planning more effective. 
The purpose of this paper has been to im- 
prove community programs for resettling displaced 
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people, rehabilitating war-torn communities, or help- 
ing backward groups and people anywhere to help 
themselves. Programs in the past leave much to be 
desired, Plans to absorb large numbers of refugees 
and displaced persons into existing communities 
have always caused human misery and suffering, to 
wit, the exchange of millions of Greek and Turkish 
populations following World War 1.15 Community 
resettlement designed to change the habits of mem- 
bers has everywhere run headlong into difficulties. 
Some resettlement communities have completely 
failed, e.g., many 19th century experiments such as 
Brook Farm, Many others, after much human effort 
and frustration, do not produce the change planned, 
e.g., many recent U.S.A. government Subsistence 
Homesteads, 16 

Even for depressed communities, with natives 
debilitated by disease and undernourishment, the help 
provided has been proverbially ineffective in every 
continent. Charity no more thantemporarily relieves 
suffering, and peasants and farmers commonly fail 
to adopt improvements developed in agricultural 
experiment stations and demonstration farms. In 
short, it is commonplace for people everywhere to 
resist changes strongly. Administrators and social 
planners should never lose sight of this fact. 
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Toward an improvement of such programs 
and the resistancethey meet so universally, the stu- 
dent of human relations can contribute much. In 
this article we believe our contributions have been 
mainly four: 


i. Showing that facts about human relations, use- 
ful for community planning, can be gathered 
by simple objective methods, and that these 
methods disclose the existence of some sort of 
organization among the people for whom plans 
are drawn, however small. 


ii, Showing the strength of such past conditioning 
in previous communities, as a precondition 
operating upon a planned project. 


iii. Showing specifically how a precise knowledge 
of these simple human facts of past condition- 
ing in a previous community, here a mining 
patch, can clarify some of the baffling prob- 
lems encountered in executing plans for a new 
community, here Penncraft. 


iv. Formulating, for a starter, certain obvious 
simple, but tentative hypotheses useful for 
planning the process of human change else- 
where and everywhere. 


MAX WEBER AS APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGIST 


by Paul Honigsheim 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


At the present time the United States feels it 
necessary to aid in reorganizing a completely dis- 
organized Europe. At the same time Americans 
must face gigantic internal problems of their own. 
Certainly the problems which trouble both the Old 
and New World today are not everywhere the same. 
Nevertheless they have much in common since ac- 
tually the same clashes occur everywhere, namely 
a planned vs. a non-planned economy, nomination 
vs. election of public functionaries, state bureau- 
cracy vs. monopoly-company bureaucracy. In the 
last instance, all these antagonisms seem to be of 
economic character, Actually, however, that is not 
the case. In more than one instance the century-old 


antagonism between peoples considering themselves 
different from and even superior to one another, is 
basic: Asia vs. Europe, Russians vs. Poles, Whites 
vs. the Colored, and last, an almost universal hate 
of the Germans by the neighboring peoples. All of 
these but especially the last antagonism happens to 
play anessential role in an epoch in which American 
sociologists became increasingly interested in and 
influenced by the thinking of German social scientists. 
Not the German refugees themselves, but rather 
American-born sociologists such as Howard Becker, 
Charles P, Loomis, Talcott Parsons, and others 
made the ideas of German sociologists accessible in 
this country. Examples are the translations and 
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discussions of the books of von Wiese, Toennies!), 
Max Weber andothers. Moreover graduate seminars 
make them the subjects of discussions in the field of 
sociological theory. But why are they used exclu- 
sively in the field of theory? Couldn't these men be 
of help in solving the troubles of the present time? 
Among these men, Max Weber especially falls into 
consideration. 

Weber's position within the development of 
anthropological and social sciences is as follows: 
In this country he is primarily known and esteemed 
for his care and sagacity in epistemologically sub- 
structuring and restricting objectives as well as for 
his views as to the possibilities of obtaining knowl- 
edge within the field of social science. Moreover he 
is accepted as one of the founders of sociology of 
religion and for having demonstrated the Calvinistic 
background of American capitalistic mentality. Less 
known are his activities as politician, rural soci- 
ologist, historian of agriculture and as "applied 
anthropologist." Indeed, the term applied anthro- 
pology does not appear in his writings and very sel- 
dom in the contemporary German literature, which 
can fall into consideration. For at that epoch in 
Germany the term "Anthropology" was restricted 
largely to physical anthropology and the term "Eth- 
nology" to preliterate culture. That Max Weber 
fails to use the term "Applied Anthropology" is of no 
importance. He deals intensively with races, na- 
tions, Germans, Poles, Jews, Whites, and Negroes 
in America, with their agriculture, handicraft, in- 
dustry, administration, mentality, interrelationship, 
antagonism, uniqueness or transferability, Finally 
based upon his travels in this country, he compares 
the United States and its methods of dealing with 
minorities with that of Germany and her methods and 
indicates some possibilities of incorporating Ameri- 
can institutions and ways of life into the German Re- 
public. The foregoing and related activities during 
the epoch of Weber in Germany were called "Social 
Politics", "Ethno-Politics", or "Ethnic Social Poli- 
tics." Regardless of names, German investigations 
in these fields overlap with the areas covered by 
"Applied Anthropology" in the United States. Accord- 
ingly a survey on "Max Weber as Applied Anthropol- 
ogist" is highly pertinent. 

Weber's motive in dealing especially with the 
peoples and problems mentioned above was his re- 
ligiously -based rigorous sense of duty. He felt com- 
pelled: (1) to struggle against social situations which 
he considered unjust, (2) to eliminate personal bias 
and a judgment of value while investigating causal 
relations, and (3) to abstain from evaluating phe- 
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nomena with which he was not completely familiar. 
For the latter reason, he does not deal with Latin 
Americans, Canadians, and American Indians, who 
accordingly can be omitted here. 

The sources2) of our knowledge about Weber's 
attitude are theoretical works, letters, in part written 
while he travelled in the United States, and articles 
concerning political conflicts. Furthermore, there 
are his writings about special ethnic groups as well 
as his basic concept of the role of the physico- 
anthropological factor in social life. 

General physico-anthropological problems 
in Germany, while playing an important role in the 
discussions at the turn of the century were not of 
great concern among the scientific specialists. The 
specialists rather were interested in the antago- 
nistic views of cultural diffusion versus independent 
parallel development. Surprising though it may seem, 
physico-anthropological problems played a role in 
the fields of politics. Out of Darwinism originated 
the concept of the physico-anthropological superior - 
ity of some peoples and social classes. 

Weber's attitude toward the general physico- 
anthropological problems is as follows’’/: We may 
consider differences between groups as being caused 
by physico-anthropological differences only when 
there are unmistakable hereditary differences in 
reaction to stimuli and when these differences (among 
other factors) determine specializations and differ- 
ences in cultural development. We do not know a 
single phenomenon of sociological character, Weber 
said, which unquestionably can be traced to inborn 
and hereditary qualities possessed by one group and 
not another, Furthermore, he indicated that at least 
six theories regarding the physico-anthropologico- 
biological explanation of social phenomena could be 
demonstrated as incorrect. These theories and 
Weber's comments about them are: (1) Differences 
in the essence, structure and performance of music 
among various peoples are caused by racial dif- 
ferences - the theory of Richard Wagner's followers 
in Bayreuth. To this theory Max Weber replied that 
the music of the ancient Greeks was structurally 
more like that of the Chinese, Japanese, Malays, 
Hindus, and Arabs than to that of the modern Ger- 
mans. Although less complex the music of some 
African and Pacific peoples is structurally similar 
to the modern German music. Weber concluded, 
therefore, that the music of racially different peoples 
(such as Mongolians and Mediterraneans or Negroes 
and Oceanians) can be more similar than the music 
of racially more related groups (such as Greeks and 
Germans). Factors other than race, Weber felt, 
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determined the structure of music, (2) Aristrocracies 
are able to maintain their superiority because they 
are racially purer than the dominated peoples. To 
this theory the Heidelbergian sociologist answers 
that the aristocracies in the Old World originate 
largely from the patriarchs among the animal hus- 
bandry nomads, It was precisely this group who ob- 
tained wives through capture from anthropologically 
different groups. Moreover, the patriarchs as well 
as their successors, the ruling class in the early 
state society, bequeathed their wealth and often their 
dominant social positions, to preferred sons or to 
the sons of the preferred wives. The recipients 
often are children born to wives of secondary rank, 
frequently descended from a subjected people or 
from a completely different racial stock. (3) The 
classical antiquity collapsed due to an unfavorable 
biological selection and especially because the eter- 
nal wars eliminated the fittest physical stock. Just 
the opposite is true, says Weber. The wars of the 
Roman Empire were waged by hired "barbarians" 
rather than by the elite, (4) Differences in workers' 
attitudes, to a large extent, are explained by their 
different racial background - a theory used to justify 
the low salary paid rural and industrial workers of 
Polish and other Slavic origin. Indeed, such differ- 
ences do exist, Weber asserts. But even under the 
most favorable circumstances, the investigator has 
only a few generations as material for observation. 
How then can we state that the special kind of attitude 
is inherited? Furthermore many variations have 
proved to have been caused by environmental factors 
such as traditional economic mentality perpetuated 
by education, or the willingness to accept a given 
situation, especially the dominance of the ruling 
class. (5) Mankind is in danger of deterioration 
through the application of such Christian principles 
as charity since the weak and unfit would thereby 
tend to be preserved. Weber's answer to this theory 
is that the charity principle was almost completely 
eliminated in the transition period from the Middle 
Ages to modern times and the subsequent rise of 
Calvinism. Thus, there is no probability that in the 
modern occidental civilization Christian charity may 
endanger the maintenance of a biologically strong 
population. (6) The social policies of the modern 
state protect and maintain the weak and accordingly 
are a social andcultural danger, This argument was 
often used by Darwinists and laissez-faire -ideolo- 
gists to justify the opposition of the industrialists to 
state interference in the form of insurance to pro- 
tect the lower classes. On the contrary, Weber in- 
dicates, state supported social policies giv2 to those 
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who are mentally strong but economically weak the 
opportunity to rise and to reproduce themselves, 
Thus every attempt to give emphasis to the predom- 
inance of physico-biologico-anthropological factors 
in human life has failed. Nevertheless, to be com- 
pletely sure, the German sociologist under consid- 
eration suggests systematized physico-anthropolog- 
ical measuring of large populations, classified ac- 
cording to occupation. Since such studies, at least 
insofar as Germany is concerned, have not yet been 
made, it is impossible to insist upon biologically- 
caused differences in social attitude. The only 
statement which can be made according to Weber, 
is that solidary units or groups are formed due to 
the subjective belief of the individual members that 
they are of the same racial origin and that they ac- 
tually constitute a race. Others therefore regard 
that groupas a racial unit. Based on such convictions 
Max Weber approached the special ethnical prob- 
lems which he had to face. 

Ethnic problems in Eastern Europe, in both 
internal and foreign politics, played an increasingly 
important role since the growth of national feeling 
in the latter part of the 19th century. The chief 
countries and their attitudes were as follows: (1) 
Russia, supported by the national branch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church tried to "russify" her non-Russian 
minority peoples, including the Lutheran German 
feudals and intellectuals in the Baltic provinces, the 
Catholic Poles and other Slavs. (2) Austria-Hungary, 
although composed of twelve different nations, never- 
theless tried to maintain her unity and even to bring 
Balkan Slavs under her control by promising some 
cultural autonomy. (3) All Slavic peoples wanted 
national autonomy. (4) Germany, after the partition 
of Poland contained a minority of Polish feudal gentry 
and peasants, The latter were protected somewhat 
by law against the feudal gentry. They hated Russia 
more than Prussia and for some time were not di- 
rectly hostile to Prussia, but only later became 
hostile as a result of Prussian policies. On one 
hand, the Prussian policy restricted the use of the 
Polish language among Poles residing in Germany. 
On the other hand, under the pressure of the land- 
owning nobility, the so-called "Junkers," Polish sea- 
sonal workers from Russia were imported since 
they worked cheaply and did not require social pro- 
tection against illness and accident, 

Weber's attitude toward the Eastern European 
ethnic problems is as follows4): He attempts tocom- 
bine into an higher unit the postulates of patriotism 
and justice. Among the recommendations which 
Weber gave his people were the following: (1) Abolish 
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all laws which aim at Prussianizing the Poles, par- 
ticularly those which restrict the use of the Polish 
language. (2) Block the entrance and use of Polish 
rural workers, who came from the Polish part of 
Russia. (3) Eliminate, or at least restrict, the so- 
called feoffments in trust, i.e., the non-mortgagable 
estates belonging to the aristocratic families, where 
much of the seasonal Polish labor is used. (4) Settle 
free and independent peasants on the soil of the 
former feoffment in trust. (5) Reject any attempt to 
make acquisitions in the East, a suggestion made 
during World War I. (6) Recognize the right of all 
of the smaller Eastern nations to have a state of 
their own. But does this also apply to the Jews, who 
were considered by other nations in the East to be 
a nation rather than a religious body? This prob- 
lem will be treated next. 

The Jews in Europe 5) had become emancipated 
only to a limited extent throughthe French Revolution 
and the democratic movement. The Jews were still 
blocked from the desired and esteemed posts in city 
and state administration and were restricted to oc- 
cupations such as that of lawyers, and businessmen, 
especially livestock-dealers and corn-merchants in 
small rural places, professions which carried little 
social esteem. Out of this situation Jews developed 
inferiority feelings which the surrounding population 
resented. They were numerically overrepresented 
in some professions and were almost the only rep- 
resentatives of the money-economy, with whom the 
rural and small urban middle class came into con- 
tact. The effect of these three facts was the rise of 
political anti-semitism. This movement originally 
was espoused by the middle-class peasant, the 
handicraft worker and store-keeper, all of whom 
were opposed to the money economy, banking, and 
industry and were favorable to a re-establishment of 
pre-capitalistic guilds. The "Junkers" had begun to 
lose their unrestricted power, wished to conceal 
their ultimate aims and accordingly tolerated or even 
protected anti-semitic parties. The latter did not 
originally have a positive ideology, but were fortunate 
tofind ready for their use the racial inferiority theory 
based upon Darwin. This theory was then enlarged 
into a philosophico-historico-sociological system by 
many German intellectuals and applied to practically 
every phenomenon. Forinerly Ranke and Treitschke 
had explained social and economic phenomena, inso- 
far as they studied them, as results of foreign policy; 
now phenomena were interpreted as being caused by 
the Jewish mentality and activity. An example would 
be Sombart's interpretation of capitalism. 
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Weber's interest in the problems of the Eu- 
ropean Jews®) was based on the reasons mentioned 
above. Furthermore, he mastered Hebrew sufficient - 
ly to study the sources, especially the Ancient Tes- 
tament. His arguments are as follows: (1) At least 
as early as the epoch of the Pharisees, the Jews did 
missionary work and accordingly are not of a pure 
racial stock, (2) Thehistory of the ancient Hebrews, 
indeed, is that of a diminishing importance of the 
peasants and ofan increasing dominance of the urban 
population, The prophets, he indicated, are largely 
supported by the city dwellers. But this increasing 
urbanization does not mean a rise of capitalistic 
mentality. Such an association is not indicated by 
the prophets or their adversaries. (3) The piety of 
the devout Jew is manifested in a life opposed to the 
rationalistic attitude toward the world, a basic tenet 
of the occidental capitalistic mentality. (4) In just 
those districts of the Old World (such as Western 
Asia, the seashore of Arabia, and Southern Europe) 
where Jewish peoples had lived uninterruptedly since 
the epoch of Christ, the economic traits which char- 
acterize capitalism have never been developed.” (5) 
Those special economic phenomena which charac- 
terize the modern capitalistic attitude (bonds and 
joint stock companies for example) did not originate 
out of any previous Jewish form of economic pro- 
cedure, but rather out of hellenistic and medieval 
German institutions. (6) Many traits thought to be 
original Jewish traits actually are the effects of the 
exceptional Jewish minority status; it is accordingly 
that there still remains a Jewish problem. (7) Inso- 
far as the Jews consider themselves a nation, they 
are entitled,as every nation, to have a state of their 
own, On the other hand, the Zionistic state would 
not be the ideal solution since it would become a 
semi-tolerated small state among others. It would 
never satisfy the Jewish desire for justice and would 
not eliminate the Jewish inferiority feeling. What 
solution then might be proposed? Here Max Weber's 
concept regarding the assimilation of minorities in 
the United States enters the picture. 

Weber's opinion about the assimilation of 
other nations into the Anglo-American culture was 
as follows: It has been the most complete and rapid 
acculturation, which has ever occurred in World 
History. American democracy in official educational 
institutions as well as in the existence of common 
clubs and common activities for school children is 
actually the main instrument of assimilation. In 
contrast to that in Europe, assimilation in America 
occurs readily in spite of even perhaps because of, 
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the complete tolerance of minority languages, Ac- 
tually foreign languages are rapidly abandoned volun- 
tarily. What then about peoples’ who only to a small 
extent claim to have and use a language of their own? 
This question brings us back to the Jews. 

The Jews in the United States have maintained 
to some extent a culture of their own. The Russian- 
Polish Jews in New York and other big cities have 
their newspapers and theaters in the so-called 
"Yiddish" language. This language is a mixture of 
older German with Hebrew and Slavic terms, It has 
been used for centuries by the Jews in Eastern Europe 
as an everyday language and as an literary idiom. 
Especially the literature of the "Chassidim'?), an 
Eastern Jewish religio-mystical movement in the 
18th century, has been produced in this language. 
On the other hand, the children of those Jewish par- 
ents who still speak Yiddish assimilate easily into 
the new American culture, especially when they no 
longer are orthodox Jews and accordingly are no 
longer involved in an especially Jewish culture. 
These facts form the basis of the findings made by 
our German sociologist. 

Weber's ideas about the future of the Jews in 
the United States8) are as follows: The Western and 
Central European Jews are no longer orthodox Jews 
and accordingly no longer involved in an especially 
Jewish culture. When they remain in Europe, then 
anti-semitism will always make them feel inferior, 
as shown above. For other reasons the same will 
occur if they buildtheir state in Palestine. But when 
they emigrate to the United States, they can more 
easily than elsewhere assimilate into the newly de- 
veloping culture, just as members of almost any 
other ethnic group already has done, The Jews have 
even less difficulties in assimilating than many other 
ethnic groups because the latter usually had to for- 
get their own national language. Didall racial groups 
actually succeed in being merged into the new North 
American nation? Specifically what about the Amer- 
ican Negro? 

Weber's observations concerning the Negro 
in the United States9) were connected with his travels, 
his sojourn to the estate of his relatives in North 
Carolina and his visits to Negro Universities, Fur- 
thermore, he incorporated the study of the Southern 
plantation prior to the abolition of slavery into his 
comparative historical studies by comparing it with 
the plantations of Carthage and the later Roman Em- 
pire. His observations may be summarized as fol- 
lows: There are indeed differences. In Carthage 
and in the main epochs of the Roman Empire the 
slaves live under a military regime in barracks and 





usually do not reproduce themselves. Inthe Southern 
States, however, the slaves did reproduce themselves, 
at least to some extent. Nevertheless, the economic 
situation in both cases is somewhat similar; for 
plantations with slaves are rentable only if new slaves 
can always be furnished and if land as well as food 
for the slaves is cheap. Accordingly, the abolition 
of slavery in the Southoccurred not only for human- 
itarian but also for economic and social reasons. 
Moreover, abolition was forced upon the South by 
the North because since the Revolutionary War period 
the North feared that a new feudalism, based on 
slavery, might grow up and because there existed a 
Puritanical feeling against feudalism of any kind. 
The effect of the abolition, insofar as the South itself 
is concerned, is a low economic and cultural stan- 
dard for the Negro. This is a result of the treatment 
he still suffers at the hands of the white man. The 
whites are culturally and especially ethically little 
higher and certainly everything but an aristocracy, 
a claim which they sometimes like to make. As to 
the North, there is already some aristocratization 
connected with the stratification of the society and 
some disdain for work begins to appear. Every 
aristocracy, of course, needs an antithesis, that is 
a social group which can be the object of disdain. 
The Negro represents such an object. This is one 
of the reasons why a Negro problem continues to 
exist in the North. Another reason is the fact that 
the lower class white disdains the Negro for being 
strike breakers. This attitude is not the result of 
any inborn racial peculiarity but rather the effect of 
the indoctrination of submissiveness, unpretentious - 
ness, and acceptance of the given situation, all of 
which represent the effect of white man's pressure. 
Under such circumstances the only way out for the 
American Negro is to assimilate into modern Amer- 
ican culture. Even more, Weber says, they must 
participate productively in American culture, and 
by so doing, they must impress those strata of the 
white population which are not involved in the process 
of aristocratization. The latter is only one among 
the factors which change the traditional American 
democracy. Another is bureaucratization, 

The interrelationship between democracy and 
bureaucracy in general, according to Weber, is as 
follows: Theyare of seemingly antagonistic charac- 
ter. Actually, however, they have something in com- 
mon, For both originated out of the same situation, 
ice., out of an already largely rationalized culture 
and mind. Accordingly, how modern countries may 
have established a balance between bureaucracy and 
democracy must be investigated. This problem led 
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Weber to study some institutions of the United States 
more explicitly. 

Weber's impressions concerning democracy 
and bureaucracy in the United States!) were for his 
time considered new by Europeans. His point of 
view may be summarized briefly. He felt that bu- 
reaucracy in the United States originally was and 
still is weak. This may be explained as due to the 
fact that the power of the mores, the need for trained 
specialists, and the separation of the private from 
the public sphere were not very great. The latter 
manifested itself, for example, in the fact that much 
less than in Europe the "bench" and its judge are 
separated from the "bar" and its lawyer. In the 
democracy the latter becomes an important man. 
Even more important are party bosses and party 
machines. The persons who have been elected to 
office through the "machine" are normally less de- 
pendent upon their chief but at the same time, less 
competent experts, thanthose persons who have been 
appointed by the chief, who holds his position (for 
example, the President of the United States or the 
mayor of a city) by popular election. The number of 
such non-elected but appointed functionaries as in 
the civil service, for instance, is increasing, be- 
cause of an increasing complication of life and ad- 
ministrationand because of increasing change in the 
structure of American democracy through the in- 
crease of the so-called second immigration of Ital- 
ians, Poles, Balkan peoples, and other groups, with 
their completely different cultural background. 
However, the American democracy rests not only 
on such institutions but also as well on the countless 
clubs, on American training in "fairness," and on a 
practice of democracy beginning in earliest child- 
hood and continuing through formal and informal 
educational institutions. Similar ideas have been 
expressed by some American educators and soci- 
ologists. The main question for Weber was, can the 
American pattern of educationfor democracy be ap- 
plied elsewhere? 

Weber held that in general the transferability 
of democratic and bureaucratic institutions from one 
nationto another is limited. Historically many insti- 
tutions have originated under unique circumstances 
which cannot be recreated. Nevertheless, some insti- 
tutions may be transferable. These include for in- 
stance, the balance established in some countries be- 
tween bureaucracy and democracy and the attitude of 
majorities towards minorities. In both cases Weber 
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held a transfer could be accomplished insofar as the 
United States and Germany are concerned. 

Weber's criticism of Germany and his rec- 
ommended changes!2) were based on his religiously 
founded individualism, in which he considered the 
independence, responsibility, and dignity of the in- 
dividual as the final goal. From this background he 
criticized sharply both Prussian militarism and the 
lack of character ofthe "bourgeoisie." The latter, he 
argued, had tolerated that the parliament and even 
the State bureaucracy should be reduced by Bismarck 
to the role of a will-less instrument of his desires. 
Moreover, the majority of student associations edu- 
cated the sons of the bourgeoisie according to the 
ideals of the feudal gentry and professional army 
officers. Notoriously it was just these associations 
which had the power to award dominant positions in 
the administration of the state and law to their mem- 
bers. Compared with these state functionaries the 
solicitor, actually one of the relatively few independ - 
ent men, remained a socially less respected person. 
The effect in Germany was that a personality type 
had become predominant which Weber describes in 
the following way. The characteristic type has, per- 
haps, a relatively great knowledge of the matter 
with which he has to deal professionally and he may 
be economically irreproachable. But on the other 
hand, he had received an education through his stu- 
dent association by which he was actually no longer 
a gentleman,! He was devoid of character, sub- 
servient to his superior, without real contact with the 
people; he became as arrogant as a Prussian officer 
toward his subordinates, the lower classes, and the 
subjected peoples. It was on these scores that he 
was ridiculed in other countries and was hated by 
the lowly and subjected. The unwillingness of the 
Polish, Danish, and Alsatian minorities to assimilate 
into the German Empire, among others, is caused 
by the dominance of this unpopular type. Further- 
more this representative of German mentality was a 
bureaucrat rather than a politician and was unable 
to make a decision of his own. Bismarck, as long 
as he himself was in power, actually decided every- 
thing dictatorially. After Bismarck had been elimi- 
nated, the Germans accustomed to obey, followed a 
crowned diletante, William II. Even during the gov- 
ernment of William Il our German sociologist,Weber, 
thought that the only way of preventing the downfall 
of Germany was to eliminate all the laws and violent 
measures directed against national, linguistic, and 
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political minorities. Rather, Weber said, give the 
people a political education, develop in them a polit- 
ical responsibility, and give politically-gifted indi- 
viduals a chance to make use of their special polit- 
ical abilities. In so doing, Weber held, it would be 
necessary to restrict the power of the bureaucrats, 
by increasing the power of the parliamentarians and 
by giving to the latter a chance to become respon- 
sible statesmen. 

Later, Weber further reiterated these rec- 
ommendations at the collapse of the Wilhelminian 
Empire, which he had predicted. Many suggestions 
as to the reorganization of Germany were put for- 
ward in that chaotic period. Don't represent the 
people through professional chambers or by propor- 
tional representation, Weber warned. Both meas- 
ures will merely place little specialists and repre- 
sentatives of special interests in the top positions 
rather than the politicians. 

Much remained to done, according to Weber, 
and that much depended upon finding an example, 
among peoples, whom Germany could imitate at 
least to some extent. 

To Max Weber, the United States provided 
the example. Indeed, the transferability of ways of 
life of the United States into the German Republic, 
according to Weber!3), is manifold, At least the fol- 
lowing eight ways of life, developed by the people of 
the United States can and must be incorporated into 
the life of the German Republic: (1) National and 
linguistic minorities must enjoy the same rights as 
others, especially linguistic ones, (2) Bureaucrats, 
who inevitably will become indispensable everywhere, 
must be sharply separated and distinguished from 
the politicians who have to make political decisions. 
(3) The power of the parliament must be restricted 
by the power of the "head of the executive." (4) The 
"head of the executive" must be elected directly by 
popular election rather than by a parliament. (5) The 
"head of the executive" must be entitled to nominate 
his own coworkers. (6) The profession of the lawyer 
must cease to be considered as less honorable than 
others and must be recognized as one of the basic 
professions from which future politicians should be 
drawn. (7) The party "machine" must be accepted as 
a given and, at least at the present time, an indis- 
pensable phenomenon, This is true, at least in the 
case of Germany, says Weber, since only two pos- 
sibilities exist, each excluding the other. One of 
these two possibilities would be democracy without 
a party machine. This republic would be a democracy 
without true politicians at the top but with an in- 
capable parliament composed of "little" representa - 
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tives of particular interests. This republic would 
therefore actually be governed by the bureaucracy of 
the state and of bodies of economic interests. The 
other alternative for Germany would be a republic 
with a party machine. But this state would simul- 
taneously be a democracy with plebiscite, which pre- 
supposes the existence of party machines. Such a 
democracy would have the greater probability of 
bringing true statesmen into leading positions. That 
is, men who have a feeling of responsibility and the 
capacity and willingness to make responsible deci- 
sions themselves. This is the pattern of the United 
States and the only way which seems suitable for 
Germany. (8) Since childhood the people must be 
educated in "fairness" and thereby in democracy, not 
by coercion and indoctrination but rather by building 
up a club system embracing all men and women from 
childhood, a basic element of American democ- 
racy!4), 

In conclusion we may summarize as follows: 
Indeed, these are not unimportant institutions and 
mores which Weber saw realized in the United States 
and which he considered ought to be incorporated into 
German life. He died a shorttime after the collapse 
of the Wilhelminian Germany. He still had the satis- 
faction of seeing at least two points of his program 
realized, Through his influence the new constitution 
entrusted increased power to the president. Fur- 
thermore, it stipulated that the election of the presi- 
dent be through a plebiscite (rather than through the 
parliament), Bothprovisions conform to the Ameri- 
can pattern and were incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of the Weimar Republic. The Germans incor- 
porated even more democratical institutions into 
their constitution, but they failed to learn how to use 
them. Psychologically they maintained their old 
patterns of feeling and thinking. Based in part upon 
premises other than Weber's, some politicians and 
educators such as Kerschensteiner, Paul Oestreich 
and the author of this article, tried to alter German 
mentality basically through a new school structure, 
youth movement, and adult education. They remained 
isolated and, accordingly, they failed, Thus Germany 
collapsed againand more fundamentally than in 1918, 
Now she needs the help of the United States in her re- 
construction. Even if we do not agree with all of 
Weber's suggestions - couldn't it be that nevertheless 
his voice may be useful in the work of reconstruction? 
As a German patriot he certainly loved his country, as 
an highly scholarly sociologist he was completely fa- 
miliar with all problems of Applied Anthropology. To 
a large extent he admired the United States, although 
at the same time he did not close his eyes to that 
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country's difficulties and defects. 


Nevertheless, 


perhaps for just these reasons, he was firmly con- 


vinced that the German people should have to incor- 
KEKE 
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porate into its life, certainly not all, but at least 
some of the American ways of life. 
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DESTRUCTIVE PERSONALITIES! 


by 


Lawrence S. Kubie, M. D. and Robert Hoch Kubie 


When this subject was assigned to us we felt 
both perplexed and bothered by its implications. We 
accepted its challenge notwithstanding, with the idea 
that at least it might provide an opportunity to con- 
sider certain fallacies which are as misleading as 
they are widely accepted. The first of these is the 
implication that evil is the work of evil men. One 
well might wish that the problem were that simple. 
Unfortunately, however, Hell is not paved with bad 
intentions. This is well known; yet so universal is 
the need to indulge in righteous indignation, that 
even scientists forget that men of conscious and 
deliberate malevolence are rare, and that the most 
destructive forces may be loosed by men of seem- 
ingly gentle disposition. 

Further fallacies, which are more or less 
clearly implied by this title, are that destructive 
personalities always show their true natures on the 
surface, and that they express their destructive im- 
pulses equally and indiscriminately in all aspects of 
life and towards all people. None of this is true, 
The most destructive people may wear the meekest 
manners and the same man may be constructive in 
certain directions and destructive in others; gentle 
in certain situations and violent in others, Indeed 
we have no right to assume the existence of meas- 
urable quantities of a specific destructive potential, 
the quantity of which is waiting thereto be measured 
in every individual once an accurate measuring de- 
vice is discovered; a quantity whose variations could 
be measured under the influence of diet, climate, 
geography, economics, stress and strain, and the 
like. There is probably no unitary component in 
human personality which can be called "destructive- 
ness." More often destructiveness is rather the 
synthetic by-product of many complex partial im- 
pulses, some of which may actually be gentle and 
constructive. 

Furthermore, we know that humans vary 
widely in the degree to whichtheyare aware of their 
impulses whether constructive or destructive, and 
that they vary in the nature or intensity ofthe de- 


structive feelings that they can admit even to them- 
selves, Analytic studies of a broad cross-section of 
human beings demonstrates that our destructive po- 
tentials are even more subtly disguised and more 
deeply buried than sex. 

Finally the relatively few human beings who 
can face their destructive angers and impulses fall 
into one or the other of two antipodal groups. One of 
these is probably the least destructive group in the 
population. It is composed of those who both under- 
stand their impulses to destroy, and conscientiously 
and consciously direct them. The other group is 
composed of men who individually are the most de- 
structive in society; yet significantly enough their 
actual effective destructive influence is sharply re- 
stricted. Like the first group they also are conscious 
of impulses to destroy; but unlike the first group 
they are conscienceless about this, and therefore 
attempt no control or direction of their destructive 
impulses, but translate them directly into action. 
Here are found the criminal psychopaths. 

Thus at one end of the scale is the small 
group of the "wise and good;" wise and good not be- 
cause they are devoid of destructive impulses; but 
because they know when they are angry and at what, 
and at whom and why; and because they care about 
this anger, and control and guide it consciously and 
deliberately. At the other end of this curve are those 
who likewise know their own angers, but who do not 
care. These are, as we have said, the criminal 
psychopaths, the individual criminals. They are de- 
structive but only in small doses. Except under 
special and selected circumstances they are never 
the world's policy makers. Thus in our culture 
these men may sometimes be found among prison 
guards, or in charge of reformatories. Under path- 
ological forms of political organization, such as the 
Nazi state, they may be selected for leadership, 
which gives them an opportunity to color an entire 
culture and indeed an entire country with their own 
pathology. Except in such exceptional circumstances, 
however, the criminal psychopaths are as rare as 
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are our hypothetical "wise and good;" and they exer- 
cise similarly little influence on the making of policy 
and on the conduct of human affairs in general. 

The vast majority of us, however, are much 
less aware of our destructive energies than are 
either of these extremes. In a hypothetical normal 
curve of distribution, we mugwumps of destruction 
make up the great central area of the curve, Yet it 
is clear that the greater part of social destructive- 
ness is accomplished not by the small group that 
stands at the extremes of conscienceless awareness, 
but by this great middle group. This is not only be- 
cause we are by far the more numerous, but pre- 
cisely because our destructive impulses are dis- 
guised. We are the men who crusade for religion 
with a sword. The great mass of human beings, 
thus, rarely know when they are angry, or what they 
are angry at, or how destructive and insatiable are 
their hidden angers. It is this which makes the 
masked angers of "normal" men destructive; and it 
is primarily to a consideration of this that we would 
call your attention. 

Among those who make up these statistically 
defined "normals" are the infinite variety of humanity: 
artists and policemen, businessmen and nursegirls, 
undertakers and doctors. Most of these are con- 
structive with respect to the impact of their lives on 
certain relationships, and destructive in others, A 
great minister or a scientist may destroy his own 
children; and a wastrel may be gentle and creative 
in his home. An artist may be more destructive in 
many ways than a prize-fighter. Thus the concept 
of a destructive personality is incapable of definition 
in general orall-inclusive terms. As withthe attempt 
to define any form of behavior the most important 
distinction concerns the balance of conscious and 
unconscious forces which determine it. This is of 
practical significance because from a practical point 
of view it is this dynamic and unstable equilibrium 
between conscious and unconscious forces which 
determines the freedom with which we can channel 
our aggressive energies into either constructive or 
destructive paths. How psychologically free we are 
to choose wisely an outlet for our energies depends 
upon the degree of freedom from constrictions, fix- 
ations, and distortions imposed by compulsions and 
phobias; and this in turn depends on the relative 
roles of conscious and unconscious forces in our 
nature. 

What then is this angry quality in human 
nature? what are its roots? and by what path does it 
become destructive? Tentative answers to these 
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questions can be presented in a series of related 
hypotheses: 

(1) Aggression is a positive drive to reach 
out for certain objects which are essential for life. 
These primary objects are inanimate: e.g. food, 
water, air, etc., but all of these except air require 
the mediation of adults. 

(2) Within the very first years of life, there- 
fore, aggression enters into our relationship to 
people, who may seem to the child to fail to supply 
his needs, or who may threaten him, and who in one 
form or another become his rivals. 

(3) As this occurs, there is a critical change 
in the evolution of aggression: the child becomes 
involved in an internal conflict because his own ag- 
gressive impulses generate guilt and fear. This is 
inevitable, because the child's aggressive impulses 
towards other human beings are both primitive and 
physical. His basic frustrations arise out of his 
physical weakness and helplessness in dealing with 
the adult world. Therefore it is only by physical 
aggression that the child can counterbalance and 
undo psychologically the pain and humiliation of his 
infancy. Yet he soon learns to appreciate how phys- 
ically weak he is in relation to the grownups around 
him, and consequently he rarely dares to hurt an 
adult no matter how great his need to let off steam. 
The injured adult would become as dangerous and 
terrifying as an injured lion. For a child to cause 
pain to an adult is to invite certain retaliation. 
Therefore even in his secret fantasies it takes more 
courage and daring for the child to hurt an adult than 
to kill him. It is for this reason that, like the Queen 
in Alice in Wonderland the child shouts, "Off with 
their heads." Only total destruction of the adult is 
safe; and consequently in the depths of his uncon- 
scious fantasies the aggressions of the child are 
limitless and bodily. In his unconscious, every child 
is a murderer, and as a consequence, in the uncon- 
scious fantasies of childhood, the only adequate 
punishment for rage is self-destruction. Inevitably, 
moreover, this generates in the child an additional 
terror; because in destroying the adult he is destroy- 
ing his own security. Hence rage in childhood leads 
directly both to guilt and terror. 

All of this is in large measure inevitable. 
It can be mitigated, of course, by adult attitudes, 
but probably never wholly eliminated. No culture 
has found any way of changing the fact that those 
years are long in which we are small and weak in a 
world of over-powering adults; and the early struggles 
of the human infant to master his environment and 
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then to master his own rage leave deep and lasting 
traces on his spirit. Throughout life the child 
within each adult carries the residue of these im- 
pulses to kill and destroy everyone in the world who 
is bigger and more powerful than he is, while at the 
same time visiting punishment on himself for those 
very impulses. A further consequence is that we 
remain caught between a fear of growing up anda 
fear of remaining small. Psychologically most men 
never accept either status fully on all levels of con- 
sciousness. 

Two questions will occur to everyone about 
this: first whether there are inherent quantitative 
differences in aggressiveness, and if so what these 
are due to; and secondly how and to what extent this 
universal basic pattern is modifiable by variations 
in culture. 

In his early writings Freud assumed that in- 
herent differences in aggressiveness existed and 
that they were biogenetically determined. It must be 
remembered, however, that Freud lived under the in- 
fluence of the biology of the '70s and '80s, with it 
exaggerated emphasis on the role of heredity in hu- 
man development. Modern experimental work has 
failed to demonstrate unequivocally either that 
animals are differently endowed physiologically with 
respect to aggressiveness, or the role of biogenetic 
factors in determining such differences if they 
should exist. 

Karl Marxalsoassumedthat such differences 
exist, but blamed them on the economic inequities of 
a capitalist society. This has often been used mis- 
takenly as grounds for a controversy between the 
biological or Freudian and the economic or Marxian 
approach to the problem. Actually, modern psycho- 
analytic psychiatry has demonstrated that both the 
biological and the socio-economic factors operate 
through a third variable which is more powerful than 
either of the other two. This third variable is the 
result of the operation of these powerful compulsive 
psychological processes which tend to over-drive 
the instinctual apparatus while operating at the same 
time against those powerful phobic inhibitions which 
exercise a braking influence. Psychoanalytic find- 
ings indicate that behind all human behavior there is 
a continuous, unstable, dynamic equilibrium between 
compulsive over-drive and phobic inhibition, and that 
the resultant of the interaction between these forces 
determines in large part the energy with which all of 
our instinctual processes make their demands felt. 
Clinical investigation has shown that this is the most 
important of the three quantitative variables: i.e., 
biologic, economic, and psychosocial, 
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For the child, the struggle with his aggres- 
sion is always foredoomed to fail. If he fights for 
what he needs and craves he loses; because all that 
his fighting can ever achieve is still further loss of 
love. Consequently he soon learns to repress his 
natural feelings, to drive his needs out of the range 
of his conscious knowledge of himself into an area 
where they persist as unconscious demands, infused 
with unconscious anger, displaced onto targets who 
are unconsciously substituted for his real "enemies." 
This is a criticalturning point in the development of 
every human being, which occurs as several forces 
converge to force underground any aggressive ex- 
pression of the inevitable needs of childhood. It is 
not strange, then, that in human affairs man is less 
consciously aware of the intensity and targets of his 
aggressive impulses than of anything else in his na- 
ture except the intensity and original objects of his 
sexual needs. This becomes all the more under- 
standable when we consider the fact that our children 
are expected not only not to kill or injure, but never 
even to want to kill or injure. The misbegotten off- 
spring of this wholly unreasonable expectation is the 
fact that children grow up not knowing their deepest 
and most primitive yea: nings. We are unreasonable 
enough to expect our children to become civilized 
adults without thus knowing the nature of the primi- 
tive forces within themselves which they must con- 
quer if they are ever to achieve a civilized state. 
It is our thesis that much of the tragedy of mankind 
derives from the neurotic distortions of normal ag- 
gressions; distortions which arise as a direct con- 
sequence of their repression from consciousness in 
infancy and early childhood. 

We have saidthat the basic roots of destruc - 
tive impulses are so deep and so universal that they 
would seem to be relatively independent of many of 
those variations in culture which we are accustomed 
to emphasize. The child who is born in poverty and 
the child who is born to luxury experience these 
basic forces equally. Each expects the adult pro- 
viders to be inexhaustible. Each expects them to be 
omniscient and omnipotent. Each reacts to depriva- 
tion with the assumption that what is not provided is 
withheld out of malice or lack of love. Later there 
comes to each the terrifying feeling that there will 
not be enough to go around, a feeling which in turn 
gives rise to even more desperate anger, Often this 
has its origins in the child's fantastic distortions of 
external reality. Thus a five year-old met the chal- 
lenge of a new baby with the insistent questions, 
"How do you know there will be enough air for every- 
one?" That does not differ from the adults who want 
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to know, "How do you know there will be food enough, 
ground enough, space enough, sun enough, air 
enough, 'Lebensraum!' enough to go around?" Child 
and adult ask these questions even in the face of 
plenty. Similarly when the primitive children in 
one of Margaret Mead's movies fight among them- 
selves for an opportunity to suck at the nursing 
mother's breast, one is reminded of our own children 
at a sophisticated birthday party, each one gulping 
ice-cream until it hurts in a raceto secure a second 
helping before the others. Nor is there an essential 
psychological difference between the competitive 
display of the leisure class and the simpler rivalry 
for the essentials of life that occurs in a primitive 
civilization. However the problem of the influence 
of cultural forces cannot be dismissed lightly. It is 
a matterfor research since it is of basic importance 
to human welfare to discover how and to what extent 
variations in political and economic organization, 
and variations inthe structure of the family can alter 
the psychological foundations of human destructive- 
ness. 

Let me summarize: We have tried to show 
that aggression is inevitable, and furthermore that 
for the child non-physical forms of aggression can 
never be more than unsatisfactory substitutes for 
direct bodily attacks; and that the only psychological - 
ly successful way to get rid of the scar left by the 
physical helplessness of infancy and childhood is 
through physical violence; but that for the child the 
only safe form of physical aggression is the des- 
truction of his adult enemies and of his contemporary 
rivals. We have tried to indicate that, partly because 
of this inevitable violence of the child's aggressive 
fantasies which automatically engender guilt and fear, 
and partly because of the attitude of the adult world 
towards the aggressions of childhood, the child soon 
learns to repress his aggressive needs from his own 
consciousness. We believe that we must start by 
accepting the fact that it is because of the uncon- 
scious disguise which the aggressions of childhood 
must wear that the neurotic distortions of adult ag- 
gression develop. | 

Aggression which is subjected to neurotic 
distortion develops four malignant qualities. (a) 
Like everything which is neurotic in human nature, 
it contains a core of obligatory repetition; but as with 
all compulsive symptoms, the repetition of the symp- 
tomatic act never discharges the neurotic energy 
which engenders it. 
throughout life unchanged in essence. (c) Any ap- 
parent change proves on investigation to be due 
merely to the displacement of the aggressive drive 


(b) Therefore it continues 
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from one substitutive target to another, as the drive 
seeks an adequate outlet which it never finds. (d) 
Indeed, it is precisely because repressed aggression 
is always vented on substitutes that it can never be 
gratified. To beat up one man when your fury is 
meant for another leaves one with undischarged rage 
which continues to seek out new and often innocent 
victims. 

Furthermore by the time we attain adult years 
the childhood situations in which our angers first were 
stimulated have long since disappeared. The people 
against whom our original angers formed are for 
the most part no longer around us in our adult years. 
Some may have died, Others will have passed out of 
our lives. Some may have come to realize and re- 
gret the earlier struggles, even going out of their 
way to atone for them. Therefore the opportunity to 
vent our anger against its original occasion is gone. 
Consequently an endless series of substitutions 
must occur, unless the anger can be discharged 
satisfactorily when it first arises, 

An example clearly illustrates some of these 
points: 

A sober and responsible lawyer in his late 
forties had been orphaned when he was four, and 
thereafter had been brought up by a loving aunt and 
uncle. These two cared for him in every way; but 
the uncle had a rigid and angry nature, and often 
exploded in rage and punished this orphaned child 
excessively. In subsequent yearsthe uncle mellowed 
and regretted those early rages. He talked about 
this freely with his nephew, and they came to laugh 
about it forgivingly; ultimately forming a firm and 
affectionate relationship, For many years none of 
the old bitterness seemed to remain; and when the 
uncle was ill and dying, his nephew played a devoted 
and filial role. Then came the night when the uncle 
died. The nephew, a moderate man who rarely 
drank at all, found himself getting drunk, and ended 
up by holding a solitary, old-fashioned wake. The 
next day he awoke to the sobering realization that 
out of the persisting, hidden residues of childhood 
bitterness had come a celebration of the death of a 
man for whom for many years he had consciously 
felt only deep affection. 

Another example illustrates how repressed 
hatred can poison even gentle and spiritual impulses. 
This concerns a man who in his childhood had been 
a little fat boy with a beautiful, arrogant older sister, 
who always teased him and mocked at him. He 
masked his bitterness against her by retreating 
from women entirely and becoming a priest; but his 
subtly disguised anger wove its way into his priestly 
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efforts, affecting everything that he did, his relation- 
ship to his fellow-priests and to his superiors, and 
above all his relationshipto those very parishioners 
whom consciously he wanted most to help. The re- 
sult of this was to alienate everyone. He was driven 
to intrude where he should have held back, forced 
into angry crusades where patience and tolerance 
and kindliness were needed. What started out as an 
over-compensatory spiritual kindliness became a 
vehicle for the involuntary expression of unconscious 
but unrelenting bitterness. 

Such experiences as these teach us to have a 
profound concern for the persisting power and the 
endless disguise of unconscious rage. It leads to 
the further conclusion that if it is not to haunt us to 
the grave, anger must be liquidated in the early 
years of life as it arises. Otherwise most men will 
continue to fall in the middle area of our hypothetical 
curve, where conscious generosity so frequently 
ends up as destructiveness. 

It is easy to state this goalas a general prin- 
ciple. But to find a path to it will require research 
into problems of public re-education and propaganda. 
We started with an hypothesis which seems valid 
namely: that rage, envy and aggression can never 
be wholly eliminated from human life if we wait to 
undertake its eradication until many years after it 
arises, and if we allow it at its beginning to become 
repressed into unconsciousness, If this premise is 
correct, then in order to lessen the neurotic dis- 
tortions of adult aggression, it will be necessary to 
find ways to discharge rage, envy and aggression as 
they arise during infancy and childhood, The first 
step toward this is to block the processes of re- 
pression by helping the child always to be verbal 
about hate; since it is only by means of words that we 
can make sure that anyone is holding anything on a 
level of full conscious awareness. Furthermore 
this verbal ventilation of hostile feelings, however 
unreasonable they may be, must occur in the very 
situations in which they arise and towards those 
adults and children who have been the occasion for 
them. It is only in this way that the burden of un- 
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conscious and displaced aggression which plagues 
us from infancy to the grave can be prevented. I 
have sometimes called this the Fifth Freedom. Per- 
haps it will ultimately prove tobe the most important 
Freedom of all; namely the child's freedom to know 
what he feels, and to render his feelings articulate 
in words. I believe that it is only in this way that it 
may become possible ultimately to avoid the neurotic 
distortions of aggression whichturns even the kindest 
of men into potentially destructive personalities. 

This is in no sense a program, It is rather 
a definition of a goal. How this objective is to be 
reached raises many difficult and perplexing ques- 
tions. For instance we would have to consider whether 
and to what extent verbal ventilation alone can 
achieve this for a child, especially in view of our 
earlier statement that the child's aggression can be 
satisfied only by physical acts. Does the resolution 
of childhood rages depend rather on a combination 
of verbalization with guided aggressive play- 
techniques? Secondly, one must ask whether parents 
themselves can do this for their own children; or 
whether the fact that so often the parents are them- 
selves both the cause and object of childhood wrath, 
may make it essential to allow the child to ventilate 
and act out his feelings with some neutral adult 
outsider. Is this necessary also in order to protect 
the child from the inevitable counter-anger of his 
ownparents? How also in such a program can other 
children be protected? Finally, in view of the over- 
lapping of all of the emotional conflicts of the child, 
must this not be~ carried out as part of an over-all 
program of ventilation of the equally conflict-laden 
manifestations of unconscious childhood eroticism? 
All of these questions will require a great deal of 
research and study. In each case the goal will be to 
prevent the fixation of the child's emotions on a 
specific type of situation or ona specific relation- 
ship, by preventing the repression into the uncon- 
scious of painful conflicts during the formative early 
years of early life. It is our thesis that this step is 
essential if humanity isto progress beyond its pres- 
ent immature level of spiritual development. 








